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THE THING we like most about our trade is that it brings 
people together. We are constantly finding new writers and, 
alt the same time, discovering earnest new friends among 
our readers. These, in turn, steer us to still new readers and 
writers, and so on, just about ad infinitum. 

This happens in myriad ways. For example, even though 
we have 19 foreign correspondents on a regular basis, we 
will publish in the next few weeks important reports by 
two special writers. Reporting on Turkey since its election 
will be Hal Lehrman, author of Russia’s Europe and a dis- 
tinguished free-lance for many years. And, making his New 
LEADER début, Vernon Bartlett has given us two articles on 
Malaya; Mr. Bartlett. one of Britain’s most famous report- 
ers, is author of the recent Struggle for Africa. Both Mr. 
Lehrman and Mr. Bartlett have written impressively detailed 


discussed it. When the St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial page 
ran a condensation of Lewis Mumford’s “Alternatives 
the H-Bomb” (THe New Leaner, June 28), we also received 
a host of inquiries about our magazine. Of course, wher 
such radio commentators as Quincy Howe (WABC. Ney 
York) mention THE New Leaver, we hear about it yer 
quickly. In the case of Chet Huntley (KABC. Los Angeles 
who discussed T. K. Quinn’: “Big Business vs. Giant Cor. 
porations” (THe New Leaper, July 12). the flood of pos. 
cards and letters has heen positively awe-inspiring. 
Then, of course. there’s our own radio forum. which has 
been part of George Hamilton Combs’s “Spotlight-New York” 
program on WABC for more than two years. and which js 
currently heard at 10:30 p.m. Wednesdays. On this forum, 
we have presented numerous special guests. only some of 








surveys based on personal visits to the countries they cover. them New Leaper contributors, and these attract new rea [ml 
Judging from past experience, we expect their articles to ers among Mr. Combs’s listeners. Last Wednesday night, for JB bo 
provoke comment from people in Turkey and Malaya whom example, we had a debate on the future of McCarthyism J In 
we never knew before. between Frederick Woltman, Pulitzer Prize writer for the J ing 
Another new contributor will probably provoke even more N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun, and Howard Rushmore o/ fla 
comment. He is Dr. Hu Shih, one of the greatest Chinese the N. Y. Journal-American. Among the others who have 
intellectuals and a former Ambassador to the United States, appeared on the show during the last three months ar“ 
who will give us his impressions of a recent visit to Formosa. Walter Millis, author and military columnist of the N.Y. the 
Coming at a time when Formosa’s future is the subject of Herald Tribune; Father Benjamin Nunez, Costa Rican Dek § La 
considerable controversy, Dr. Hu’s article, we are sure, will gate to the United Nations; Philip Kaiser, former Assistant  [, 
somehow reach many people who will be seeing THE New Secretary of Labor; George Brockway, Vice President OB 6, 
LEADER for the first time. W. W. Norton & Co.; and Sidney Hertzberg, New York cor 
So much for the efforts of our own writers. We also gain respondent of the Hindustan Times. Almost every one of & 
new friends through the work of sympathetic readers in these programs had its repercussions in our office. Tr 
publishing and broadcasting. Edward L. Bernays’s article, All of this adds up to what we call “broadening the cir | 
“The Public Fights TV Commercials” (THe New Leaper, cle.” which we think essential if THe New Leaper is 0 & 1 
June 7), brought us queries from such unlikely places as grow. not only circulation-wise but in the basic soundness es 
Rome, Georgia, where local editors and columnists had of our magazine from week to week. be 
in 
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The Cardenas Affair 


Once a powerful leader who almost mesmerized the Mexicans, Lazaro Cardenas 
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RIDA KAHLO, wife of the Mexican 

Communist painter Diego Rivera, 
died on July 13. On the 14th, her 
body was laid out at the National 
Institute of Fine Arts, a Govern- 
ment institution, wrapped in a red 
fag bearing the hammer and sickle. 
Among those standing guard around 
the coffin were former President 
Lazaro Cardenas (who welcomed 
leon Trotsky to Mexico) and the 
Communist painter David Siqueiros 
(who took part in the first attempt on 
Trotsky’s life). 

On July 15, Andres Iduarte, di- 
rector of the Institute of Fine Arts 
and a noted intellectual who for- 
merly taught at Columbia University 
in New York, was abruptly dismissed 
by the Minister of Education. The 
teason was that he had permitted the 
Palace of Fine Arts to be used for 
what was not a funeral ceremony 
but a Communist propaganda stunt. 

What is involved in the whole 
aflair is a Communist attempt to 
create the impression that Mexico’s 
Communists are supported by the 
government of President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, thereby neutralizing 
current efforts here and in Wash- 
ington to revive the atmosphere of 
mutual confidence which the Cara- 
cas Conference did so much to dis- 
lurb. The Government’s prompt re- 
action in dismissing Iduarte was 
intended to scotch, the pro-Communist 
story and serve as a warning to 


General Cardenas, whose presence 


Was the major sensation of the Kahlo 
funeral. 


Cardenas’s position in Mexican 
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“Cardenas myth,” to which the Com- 
munists have contributed as much 
as did, in their time, the American 
oil companies. Recently, a profound 
change has been noted in the pub- 
lic attitude toward Cardenas. For 
the first time since he nationalized 
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CARDENAS: STEPS OFF PEDESTAL 


the oil industry, people are looking 
at him with a critical eye. He is no 
longer the unassailable figure in 
Mexican politics which he had been 
since 1938. 

It is Cardenas himself who has 
descended from his pedestal and al- 
lowed the public to see his human 
dimensions. The talk is that he has 
been influenced in this by the Com- 
munists, particularly by several ad- 
visers intimately linked to the in- 
tellectual circle which 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, pro- 


surrounds 



























this come about? 

When Cardenas nationalized oil, 
he had the entire Mexican people be- 
hind him—even the rightists. How- 
ever, the resulting tension with the 
oil companies and the British Gov- 
ernment (Washington behaved: more 
discreetly) made him feel that no 
domestic opposition of any sort 
could be tolerated. Earlier, on freeing 
himself from the tutelage of former 
President Calles (unquestionably the 
outstanding figure to emerge from 
the Mexican Revolution), he had re- 
duced the callista Deputies in Parlia- 
ment to silence. Now, in fostering 
the creation of the CTM (Confedera- 
tion of Mexican Workers) and CTAL 
(Confederation of Latin American 
Workers), he also brought the labor 
movement under his personal wing. 

Thus, the two chief organs of na- 
tional expression, Parliament and the 
which had 


independence _ jeal- 


unions, previously 


guarded _ their 
ously and stood up to the Govern- 
ment in authoritarian periods like 
that of Calles, were turned into rub- 
berstamps. Cardenas’s word became 
law. It remained so—in a discreet 
way—under Presidents Manuel Avila 
Camacho (1940-46) and Miguel Ale- 
man (1946-52), 


Cardenas’s 


who continued 
policies, though at a 
slower, more conservative pace. 
The crux of those policies—logi- 
cally enough in a primarily agri- 
cultural country which had _ passed 
through an agrarian revolution— 
was the land question. Cardenas car- 
ried out various semi-collective ex- 
periments, and the so-called “ejidos” 
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CARDENAS cosnsceo 


or cooperative settlements multiplied 
during his six years in office. Yet. 
despite the furnishing of ample 
credit and all possible official sup- 
port, the ejido system was a failure. 
Even though half of Mexico’s farm- 
ers are “ejidatarios,” the ejidos pro- 
vide only 12 per cent of the country’s 
agricultural production. At a time 
when Mexico is forced to import 
wheat and even corn, these figures in- 
dicate the extent of her agrarian 
tragedy. With the Revolution made. 
the peasant has the land .. . 
he knows he really does not, for the 


and yet 


ejido system prevents him from re- 
garding himself as the legitimate 
owner. 

For the past year or so, a con- 
troversy has raged over whether the 
ejido system should be modified. 
Some economists and_ sociologists, 
like Garcia Trevino and Palomo Val- 
encia, have proposed that the eji- 
datarios be simply given the land 
which they cultivate. This plan has 
been opposed not so much by the old 
revolutionaries as by the new bureau- 
cracy of economists and technicians 
which has sprung up around the 
ejidos. Opponents of the ejidos 
charge that the ejidatario has to sup- 
port not only the Mexican working 
class but this parasitical bureau- 
cracy, whose members have come 
to identify the ejido system with “the 
Revolution.” 

Cardenas, of course. promptly 
came to the defense of the ejidos. 
For the first time in his life, he wrote 
an article for the magazine Siempre 
defending the ejido system. In thus 
entering the controversy. however. 
he ceased to be an unassailable fig- 
ure in Mexican politics. Hitherto 
known as “the sphinx of Jiquilpan” 
(after the village where he lives). 
he intervened more and more in 
political questions. During last year’s 
Presidential campaign, he held con- 
versations with the opposition candi- 
date, General Henriquez Guzman. 
During the recent Guatemalan crisis, 
he sent a message of encouragement 
to pro-Communist President Jacobo 
Arbenz 


Guzman (while his son 


headed a student committee support- 
ing Arbenz). And now he has made 
his spectacular appearance beside 
the coffin of Frida Kahlo. 

In a country where politics is 
based on personalities rather than 
ideology, and where a political fig- 
ure’s slightest act is examined under 
the microscope and interpreted in 
countless ways, Cardenas’s sallies 
into the political arena have been 
regarded as attempts to influence 
the government of President Ruiz 
Cortinez. For Ruiz’s government, in 
challenging the sanctity of the ejido 
system, has done something which 
would have been unthinkable two 


we 
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RUIZ CORTINES: BARS COMMUNISTS 


years ago. It has also tried to restore 
a little dignity to Parliament and a 
modicum of independence to the 
labor unions. And, most recently, it 
has sought to eliminate Communists 
from high positions in the Govern- 
ment and has dismissed the noted CP 
member, Narciso Bassols, a former 
Cabinet under Cardenas, 
from his post as adviser to the Presi- 
dent. 

While he was President, impelled 
more by circumstances than by any 
fixed purpose, Cardenas made use of 
the Communists (while neutralizing 
them to some extent by offering 
refuge in Mexico to Leon Trotsky). 
His was by no means a Communist 


minister 


regime, in spite of what the oil con. 
panies said. Today, the situation ha: 
been reversed: The Communists ar 
trying to make use of Cardenas, 

The day after Andres Iduartes 
dismissal, it has been belatedly re. 
vealed, Cardenas resigned from his 
only remaining administrative post, 
that of executive director of the 
Tepalcatepec (a kind of Mexican 
TVA). He has thus, in effect, bar. 
red any compromise with the Ruiz 
Cortines Government. 

Cardenas’s destroys 
the unique role he had so long held 


resignation 


in Mexican politics: that of a sor 
of arbiter in times of crisis and a 
guarantee against any attempted re. 
vival of militarism. In_ the pat, 
whenever there were rumors of a mil: 
itary plot against the country’s demo- 
cratic liberties, the average citizen 
could say to himself: There is no 
danger so long as Cardenas is there. 
Now that the General has lost his 
standing as a man “above the battle,” 
this is no longer true. Yet, Mexico 
may ultimately be the gainer if, b 
liberating itself from myths and 
taboos, it is able to clarify its think- 
ing and seek new solution to it 
problems. 

The Communists have tried to 
convince the public that Cardenas: 
resignation was the result of Ameri 
can diplomatic intrigues, but no one 
has been taken in. To the politicall 
sophisticated Mexicans, it is apparenl 
that Cardenas—like Arbenz before 
him—was led astray by his reliance 
on pro-Communist advisers. 

The issue was sharply drawn b) 
President Ruiz Cortines in a speech 
delivered the same day that Cardenss 
announced his resignation from the 
Tepalcatepec post. “Mexico,” de 
clared the President, “is the enemy 
all totalitarianisms.” A few days 
earlier, following the dismissal 
Iduarte, the Minister of Education 
had asserted: “In the present-day 
world, the choice is between liberty 
and non-liberty.” Mexico, he said 
will not be “one of the countrie 
which, having their liberty, choo* 
to destroy it.” 
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ALTERNATIVES 
TO THE H-BOMB 








A Free World 


Commonwealth 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


| HYDROGEN BOMB does not seem to alter in any 
essential way the situation which we have inherited 
from two World Wars. It dramatizes it, but that is about 
all. The reason for such a paradoxical conclusion is that, 
since both sides are able to make and use this too- 
formidable weapon, both know that, were it to be touched 
off, they would suffer losses amounting to annihilation. 
The hydrogen bomb has therefore increased. the unlike- 
lihood of a general hot war, an unlikelihood which was 
already apparent owing to the lesson learned from the 


two World Wars and the frustration in their wake. 


The issue, therefore, is not how to find an alternative 


| tothe hydrogen bomb, but how to win the cold war— 


astate of affairs in which the fear of a hot war is but 
one of the factors. The danger is not that any day New 
York, Paris or London may be destroyed by the hydro- 
gen bomb, but that Communism may triumph in the end 
by a patient and relatively peaceful exploitation of the 
advantages which the cold war is daily winning for them. 

It would be foolish to deny that, so far, the victories 
of the cold war have nearly all been scored by the Com- 
munist powers. If the Berlin airlift is excepted, what else 
can the West show? And what was that victory (so signi- 
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This is the eighth article in the series Lewis Mumford 
launched in our June 28 issue. Salvador de Madariaga, 
Spanish historian and former diplomat, was for many 
years prominent in the League of Nations. He is author 
of the standard history of Spain, two volumes on the 
Spanish American Empire, and biographies of Columbus 
and Bolivar, He was a pioneer in both the Congress for 


lturai Freedom and the _ Liberal 
— 


International. 
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ficant in itself) against the conquest of huge blocks of 
Europe, the continuous advance in Asia, and the loss of 
prestige the Soviet Union has inflicted on the West by 
the cavalier and callous behavior of her pilots toward 
military and civil Western aircraft? 

An appraisal of the situation must start with recogni- 
tion of the fact that the military forces on either side 
cancel each other. That the rearming of the West was 
indispensable and that it must be maintained at the high- 
est possible level of efficiency, no one but a moron or a 
crypto-Communist would deny. But the rearming of the 
West can achieve no more than neutralization of Soviet 
armaments. In the end, we always fall back on the cold 
war. Armaments bear on the cold war in a twofold way: 
From the military point of view, they keep it cold and 
prevent it from becoming hot in areas wider than, say, 
Korea or Indo-China; from the economic point of view, 
they serve the interests of each side by upsetting the eco- 
nomic life of the other. “We are armed and arming,” a 
Soviet diplomat reportedly said to a Western colleague 
a few years ago, “because if you do not arm we shall 
fall upon you, and if you do you will starve your masses 
and have a proletarian revolution.” Such is the hope of 
Moscow; and, while it has not come to a proletarian 
revolution yet, the weight of armaments undoubtedly is 
one of the elements in the unrest prevailing in Italy, 
France and even Britain. 

But the weapon is two-edged, and the high proportion 
of economic effort devoted to armaments in the Soviet 
Union can hardly contribute to the popularity of a 
regime already undermined by its brutal oppression of 
the nation, its concentration camps and its secret police. 
From this point of view, a struggle for H-bomb suprem- 
acy could have excellent effects, since this weapon is 
exceedingly expensive and the U.S. can afford far more 
expenditure than the Soviet Union. Limitations of arma- 
ments need not always be a factor working for peace. 
Life is more complex than mere pacifists will ever believe. 

So much for the bearing of armaments on the cold war. 
As for the cold war itself, its chief feature is the lack of 
symmetry between the two sides (here described, though 
inaccurately, as “East” and “West” for the sake of brev- 
ity). The East is absolute and uncompromising; the West 
is relative and ready to negotiate. Thus, when the West 
negotiates it is serving both its ends and its means, since 
negotiation is, so to speak, the permanent state of a lib- 
eral world; while the East is just playing for time or cov- 
ering up a military operation (such as reinforcing a 
weakened front, as happened in Korea) or seeking to 
divide its enemies by skilful handling of divergent con- 
cessions (as happened at Geneva). 

The East knows what it wants, but the West doesn’t. 
The East wants to Sovietize the world. The West has no 
common aim: The small powers want to be left in peace; 
the big powers want to pursue the old policy of domina- 
tion tempered by “balance of power.” While the Soviet 
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Union is always ready to talk in conference in order to 
divide its opponents, the Western powers are always 
thinking of meetings “at the highest level,” where, in the 
secrecy of the so-called Great Powers, continents are 
carved for the benefit of their countries but hardly for 
that of the continents themselves. 

The East has a flag; the West has none. The hammer 
and sickle has a universal appeal. The men who look up 
to it have neither the power nor the will to detect its 
insincerity. The aim of the East is the liberation of all 
the proletariat from the oppression of the capitalists, and 
the shallow, indeed old-fashioned, side of this slogan is 
forgotten because it is overlaid by its universality. 

The West has refused to adopt a flag as universal in its 
scope as the “liberation” or Sovietization of the whole 
world. Such a flag was there for it to raise: the true 
liberation of all the peoples of the world from all the 
tyrannies which they still endure. This aim would, of 
course, have included liberation of the European nations 
beyond the Iron Curtain. But its scope would have been 
much wider. It was a pity that the issue was so swiftly 
shrunk to “liberation” vs. “containment.” 

For at bottom the issue is one of faith. No one believes 
in anything any more. The American President and the 
British Prime Minister meet and issue a statement re- 
affirming their sympathy and loyalty to the oppressed 
peoples of Eastern Europe: and the ink of this statement 
is not yet dry when the two leaders sing the praises of 
peaceful coexistence, which means that their loyalty and 
sympathy for the Eastern Europeans were but empty 
words. The Soviet Union is every day courted as one of 
the “peace-loving” nations assembled in the UN to pre- 
vent or repel aggression (about which she ought to know 
something, since she was expelled from the League of 
Nations as an aggressor), so that the UN is like a vege- 
tarian society with a butcher as chairman. Franco Spain. 
suffering from an intellectual oppression such as Spain 
has never before known, not even under Philip II, is 
admitted to UNESCO and signs a treaty with the “land 
of the free” to liberate the world from that oppression of 
which she is an example. All this and much more of the 
same nauseating character has afflicted the West with a 
skepticism which can lead only to defeatism. 

The United States has made such a huge material effort 
toward the defense of the West that her generosity in this 
respect gives her a kind of moral alibi, blinding her to 
the fact that her policy is morally bankrupt. For lack of 
a clear purpose worthy of the peril, she is not leading 
at all. For lack of such leadership, Great Britain falls 
back on her traditional empiricism and, instead of the 
banner of freedom, which made her great in her great 
days. raises the standard of “business as usual.” 

Therefore, the true way should be to build up a West- 
ern faith. This can be no other but true liberation. Now 
if liberation is to be more than a mere word, it must 
mean two things: freedom for nations, freedom for men 


—freedom for nations which will insure in their midy 
freedom for men. This program implies the reorganiza. 
tion of the world of the “almost-free” nations to put them 
clearly and squarely on the road to complete freedom— 
and, of course, the almost-free means all the West. 

Now there is no freedom without world order, anj 
the leaders of the West must start from scratch, since the 
UN, for the reasons stated above, has no moral author. 
ity. Should we scrap the UN altogether? Perhaps not. | 
corresponds to some reality; it reflects the disorderly 
order of a mixed-up world. Perhaps it had better carn 
on its muddleheaded, ill-tempered debates. in which the 
arguments spring from different planes and speak mutu. 
ally unintelligible idioms. But let the free West ceag 
using the UN as a pretext for not getting on with it 
own organization. 

There must be a commonwealth of free nations se 
up at once with strict rules of membership. None of your 
long-winded, all-embracing conventions on the Right 
of Man. but a simple code of rules of minimum decency 
not to be transgressed on pain of expulsion or, better 
of intervention by the community. These rules might be: 
government by consent of the governed. freedom of the 
press and of political parties, respect for individual free 
dom. The actual application of the rules might be allowed 
to vary from country to country and from period to 
period, but under the close, active supervision of a supra 
national court empowered to report on the effectivenes 
and sincerity of the way they are applied in each nation. 

If such an organism had existed at the present time. 
the squabbles over the Guatemala affair and the loss of 
faith the episode has entailed would have been avoided. 
The free commonwealth would, of course. have to enter 
the field of economic relations, where often lies the secre! 
of many a loss of national sovereignty. This matter of 
national sovereignty is often discussed upside-down. Sov 
ereignty is claimed as necessary for inter- or intra 
national institutions, and sacrifices of sovereignty at 
asked of individual nations. And yet it is doubttil 
whether sovereignty is as indispensable for an interna 
tional institution as authority. But authority is not a thing 
that can be granted by a piece of paper. It has to grov 
of itself. The free commonwealth should behave so as 
promote the growth of authority. As for individu 
nations, the trouble with them is not too much sover 
eignty but too littlek—the big ones because their freedom 
of choice (which is the core of sovereignty) is too oftet 
controlled by forces of a scope and an interest that at 


‘less than national, such as some big business or som 


party or demagogue; and the small ones because to thes 
failings which they share with the big nations they add 
their own weakness, which puts their sovereignty at the 
mercy of the military or economic power of the big oné 


It is this real building up of a real commonwealth of 
really free nations that is the alternative to the H-bomb. 
The rest is literature, and bad literature at that. 
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Two documents 
preview next week's 


neeting in Evanston 





By Robert E. Fitch 


THE TEMPER OF 
WORLD PROTESTANTISM 


Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion 


HEN THE World Council of 

Churches convenes in Evans- 
ton, Illinois on August 15, the dele- 
sites will have two documents in 
hand. One is the Report of the 
Advisory Commission on the main 
theme, Christ—The Hope of the 
Vorld. The other is Six Ecumenical 
Surveys, which presents the problems 
ofchurch unity and disunity, of evan- 
glism, of social issues in a respon- 
sible society, of international affairs, 
df racial and ethnic tensions, and of 
the vocation of the laity. 

If outsiders are bewildered and 
sometimes irked by the contents of 
the Report and the Surveys, they 
may take comfort in the thought 
that they share these feelings with 
many persons within the Protestant 
fllowship itself. While Protestants 
wer the world hold in common cer- 
lain basic affirmations of faith, they 
have not yet surrendered their tal- 
ents for individualism and _ for 
diversity of views. Already the Study 
Department of the World Council, 
in its bulletin for June 1954, has 
published assorted criticisms of the 
wo documents. There is debate about 
the first and the second coming of 
Christ, about the treatment of free 
nterprise and the role of the state. 
about the relative weight given to the 
perils of Communism and anti-Com- 
munism, about the values of Western 
civilization. 

In what follows here, I shall at- 
mpt only to clarify the context 
within which some of the issues 
‘merge. This will focus attention first 
of al on certain features of the Chris- 
tan religious perspective. It will lead 
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next to a look at the treatment of 
democratic humanism and scientific 
humanism as alternative faiths in 
our world. It also necessitates a con- 
sideration of the handling of Com- 
munism and anti-Communism, espe- 
cially in the section on “Social 
Thought and Action in the United 
States.” And, finally, it involves a 
reminder of the irreducibly diplo- 
matic character of this convention, 
which is a sort of UN of world Prot- 
estantism. 

Secularists as well as many liberal 
Protestants in the United States are 
puzzled by the eschatological element 
in the treatment of Christ as the hope 
of the world. This involves giving as 
much weight to the second coming of 
Christ as to his first coming, as much 
to the climactic fulfilment of his 
Kingdom at the end of history as to 
the expectations for its proximate 
realizations on earth. The theologi- 
cal question cannot be debated here. 
Two points need to be made, how- 
ever. This doctrine is part of the 
historic teaching of the church. A 
firm faith in the final consummation 
at the end of history need not de- 
vitalize, but may actually strengthen, 
the passion for Christian social ac- 
tion now. Reinhold Niebuhr is the 
best known expositor, in this country, 
of the dialectical tension within the 
Christian hope, and no one has ever 
accused him of indifference to social 
issues. 

Another feature of the Christian 
perspective is that it proclaims that 
loyalty to God stands above loyalty 
to the state, or to any social, political 
or economic system whatsoever. It 


should be clearly understood that 
loyalty to God, for the Protestant, is 
not equated with loyalty to the 
church as an institution. The church, 
as much as the state and the eco- 
nomic order, stands under the judg- 
ments of a just and righteous God. 

Naturally, the simon-pure secular- 
ist, who wants to make an idolatry 
out of Americanism or capitalism or 
even democracy, will be shocked by 
the rigorous subordination of his 
absolute to the religious absolute. 
This belief in the supreme obedience 
to God, however, is not incompatible 
with a belief in the legal and institu- 
tional separation of church and 
state, and is surely a part of what 
distinguishes a democratic society 
from a totalitarian one. 

The Christian faith also requires 
that, when we confront the social 
evils of the world, we should ask first 
of all about our own guilt and re- 
the matter. The 


“ce 


Report therefore asserts that “in- 


sponsibility in 


equality, discrimination, injustice, 
reliance on naked power, exploita- 
tion and aggression are not absent 
from democracies”; and, in discuss- 
ing the error of Marxism, it asserts 
that “the Church and every Christian 
must acknowledge their full share of 
guilt for ineffectual preaching and 
practice of equity that has helped to 
open the way for Communist at- 
tacks.” None of this implies that 
Protestant Christians are ready to 
reject either democracy or the 
church, but it does mean that their 
loyalty to these institutions is a criti- 
cal one “under God.” 

While the matters cited above may 


” 
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PROTESTANTISM coxusceo 


be baffling to some persons, it is 
probable that others will take posi- 
tive offense at the way the Report 
treats democratic humanism and sci- 
entific humanism. These two are 
listed along with Marxism, religious 
nationalism and atheistic existential- 
ism as alternatives to the Christian 
hope. But there is absolutely nothing 
in the context to suggest that these 
alternatives are equal to one another 
in value or in lack thereof. The 
treatment of atheistic existentialism, 
for instance, is an extraordinarily 
sympathetic one. Moreover, while all 
these are alternatives to the Christian 
hope as faiths, they need not exclude 
each other as programs of action. 
Thus, “the Christian can welcome a 
sober humanist as colleague in many 
common tasks, and thank God for 
his human and dis- 
interested service.” 

A third feature of the Report and 
Surveys which may give concern to 
many persons lies in the treatment 
of Communism. Nevertheless, the 
record of the World Council in this 
matter is abundantly clear. In July 
1949, its Central Committee con- 
demned Communism in blunt lan- 
guage: 


compassion 


“The totalitarian doctrine is a false 
doctrine. ...It puts political power 
in the place of God. It denies the 
existence of absolute moral stand- 
ards. It molds the minds of the young 
in a pattern opposed to the message 
of the Gospel... .” 

In July 1950, this same Commit- 
tee commended the UN for its prompt 
decision “to meet this aggression [in 
Korea] and for authorizing a police 
measure which every nation should 
support.” In that same year, its com- 
mission on_ international affairs, 
while calling for the outlawing of 
atomic weapons, nevertheless insisted 
that “any plan to outlaw atomic 
weapons must be based upon effec- 
tive measures of inspection, and any 
system of inspection must provide 
for continuous international super- 
vision.” The second and third of 
these commitments are more explicit 
in their bearing on current issues 


than the declarations of any other 
world organization of Christians. 

Also, in treating of Marxism as 
one of the alternative hopes of the 
world, the Report concludes by con- 
demning it on five counts. Two of 
these are ethical: the doctrine that 
the means justifies the end, the totali- 
tarian denial of human freedom. The 
other three are theological: the denial 
of the sovereignty of God, the belief 
in proletarian messianism, the belief 
that economic adjustments can abol- 
ish sin. Whatever may be the force 
of such arguments to others, let us 
understand that to Protestant piety 
this sort of condemnation is defini- 
tive. 

It remains a fact, nevertheless, that 
the section on “Social Thought and 
Action in the United States” puts its 
concluding emphasis on the “fanati- 
cal negativism” that arises out of 
anti-Communism in this country. 
Two things may be borne in mind at 
this point. This section is dealing 
not with international affairs, but 
with the situation within the United 
States. It therefore sees fascism as a 
graver threat to our internal, domes- 
tic situation than native American 
Communism. 

The other thing to remember is 
that the large central body of Ameri- 
can Protestantism, associated in the 
National Council of Churches and in 
the World Council of Churches, has 
been the object of peculiarly vicious 
and irresponsible charges of Com- 
munism by interested parties. There 
have been individuals like J. B. 
Matthews and the Reverend Daniel 
Poling. There are groups like Spir- 
itual Mobilization and Christian 
Economics that wish to capture Prot- 
estantism for the support of a type 
of reactionary capitalism which in 
its theoretical outlines comes closer 
to the doctrines of philosophic anar- 
chism than to anything to be found 
in Adam Smith. There is also the 
so-called American Council of 
Churches, which pretends to repre- 
sent theologically conservative Prot- 
estantism in the United States 
(actually represented best by the 


National Association of Evangel. 
cals), which is headed by a pastor 
expelled from the 
Church, U.S.A., and which manages 
to get some attention from the pres 


Presbyterian 


by giving out grotesquely exagger. 


ated figures about its own supporting 


membership. 

Naturally, American Protestantism 
has had its quota of consistent fol: 
lowers of the Communist-party line, 
But the evidence is clear that thes 
have been extraordinarily few in 
number: and it is now the case that 
practically all of them have been 
labeled, isolated and, so far as ec. 
clesiastical discipline permits, nev- 
tralized. 

The motives of those who have 
wished to exploit this temporary 
frailty seem to range through private 
pique and personal ambition, preju- 
dices that are theological or eco- 
nomic, enmities that are institutional, 
and even the mawkish effort to 
heighten one’s repentance for previ: 
ous derelictions from the democratic 
faith by smearing as many others as 
possible. The real scandal is not that 
they have spoken, but that they have 
received so ready a hearing in 9 
many quarters. 

The resentment of the great major 
ity of American Protestants against 
this situation is a profound one. 
Surely their own experience war 
rants them in the conviction that an 
hysterical and unscrupulous anti 
Communism can be a grave threat 
to our society. 

We must remind ourselves, finally, 
that the World Council is a sort 
UN of world Protestantism. In this 
council, the American churches hold 
no veto. They do not even occupy # 
position of pre-eminent prestige, 
spite of the distinguished leadership 
they have given to it. And they mus 
be more careful than is the United 
States in the UN not to allow the 
weight of superior institutional 1 
sources to appear to coerce thei 
brethren. 

Naturally, any document put ot 
by the World Council is 4 diplo- 


matic document. exhibiting certall 
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common affirmations of faith but also 
reflecting the compromises that are 
inevitable in such a large gathering. 
for instance, oné-and-a-half pages 
are given to the view of Professor 
Hromadka of Czechoslovakia that 
Christians must humbly accept Com- 
munism as a judgment upon the 
iniquities of a pre-Communist and 
ilegedly Christian society. But this 
is followed by four pages on the tech- 
niques of “Christian Resistance to 
Communist Ideology” behind the 
Iron Curtain. Similarly, in the dis- 
cussion of racial conflict there is an 
aposition of the views of those who 
believe in some measure of racial 
segregation, although the main docu- 
ment is strongly on the side of the 
Christian witness against racialism. 

Whatever one thinks of all this, 
there are three things which can be 
confidently said about 
Protestantism at this point: 

1, The great body of American 
Protestants organized as the National 
Council of Churches intend to re- 
main in fellowship with the World 
Council of Churches. Since they do 
not take their principles from Sena- 
tor Knowland, they are not going to 
secede from that fellowship because 


American 


itmay embrace persons, groups and 
opinions that are distasteful to them. 

2, The vast body of American 
Protestants are categorically anti- 
Communist and categorically anti- 
fascist. They do not like the methods 
of Malenkov and Mao. They do not 
like the methods of McCarthy. They 
propose to be vocal and active in 
resistance to such evils. 

3, Rarely in the history of Ameri- 
can Protestantism has there been 
sich an explicit awareness of the 
intimate relationship between its re- 
ligious heritage and the principles of 
political democracy. Protestants are 
’ unwilling to make an idolatry out 
of democracy as they are out of capi- 
talism or Communism or socialism. 


But they are always prepared 
staunchly to defend that society 
Which most effectively enshrines the 
Biblical principles of liberty, justice, 
ighteousness and truth. 
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Free Unions Urce 
Prose of WFTU 


By John Porter 


Ta International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions has just 
published a detailed analysis of the 
Communist-run World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The report makes it 
quite clear that the WFTU is not a 
bona fide trade-union organization 
and points out that: 

1. Dues payments to the WFTU 
by 64 million workers behind the 
Iron Curtain are used “to a con- 
siderable extent for the financing 
of subversive activities in demo- 
cratic countries where the WFTU 
has comparatively few members.” 

2. “The WFTU claims no direct 
membership in the U.S., but some 
of the Communist-dominated unions, 
for example the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union claiming 65,000 members, 
belong to the WFTU trade depart- 
ments. The total membership of the 
Communist-dominated unions, the 
members of which are also employed 
in the smelting, fur-and-leather and 
electrical industries, is estimated to 
be less than 250,000.” 

3. “The Comintern was dissolved 
after this organization had served 
its purpose, and, since the Comin- 
form was also unable to achieve the 
aims set by the Kremlin, the WFTU 


is now expected to do the same job 


but under the disguise of trade-union | 


activity.” 

In the light of this, a full-fledged 
investigation of the WFTU and its 
activities in this country should be 
undertaken by the House and Senate 
Labor Committees, separately or 
jointly. When as_ responsible a 
democratic organization as_ the 
ICFTU, which has been combating 
Communist penetration of free trade- 
unionism for six years, singles out 


a bloc of four unions in America 
as affiliated with the WFTU, it is 
time to sound the alarm. 

There may be a few skeptics who 
will ask: Why bother investigating 
a group of unions whose member- 
ship is no more than 250,000 in a 
country with 16 million organized 
workers? The ICFTU document 
gives a pertinent answer: 

“It would be misleading to assume 
that the WFTU membership is an 
indication of the actual Communist 
strength in the various countries. . . . 
Very often, their clandestine or dis- 
guised front organizations are more 
efficient than organizations working 
openly. 

“Tt must be remembered that in- 
filtration of bona fide trade unions 
and eventual domination of these 
unions by Communists is one of the 
means to carry out the directives 
coming through the WFTU from the 
Kremlin.” 

We should find out what is the 
relationship of the Fur and Leather 
Workers, the Harry Bridges union, 
the United Electrical Workers and 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
to the WFTU. We must dig deep 
into this underground. What we 
learn there, through a sound, poli- 
tically intelligent Congressional in- 
vestigation, might be useful through- 
out the democratic world. 

Such an investigation is particu- 
larly essential because of the current 
WFTU line of “unity” in the inter- 
national labor movement—the old 
Communist united-front cry. In less 
sophisticated areas, trade- 
union movements are growing as an 
answer to modern industrialization, 
this “unity” cry may win some peo- 


where 


ple over. 
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Westbrook Pegler and His Friends 


TARTING around 1950, sophisti- 
ee began to dismiss West- 
brook Pegler as a faded menace. His 
stuff was old hat, they said. He was 
losing his grip, physically and _ per- 
haps mentally. Certainly he was 
losing circulation and influence. He 
could therefore be disregarded. 

The only trouble with this modi- 
fied form of quarantine was that it 
didn’t work. Pegler lost some papers, 
but he gained others. Every two 
years (most recently this year), King 
Features renewed his contract. Peo- 
ple who relied on his columns for 
data to support their own views con- 
tinued to find what they sought. 
By the only standard of mental con- 
dition worth anything, that of func- 
tioning, Pegler seemed as sane as you 
or me; maybe more sane, since he 
was functioning brilliantly. 

Quentin Reynolds’s libel 
suit against the columnist marked a 


recent 


milestone of a sort, because the plain- 
tiff was awarded $175,001 (payable 
by the Hearst papers, since Pegler 
is the only columnist besides Walter 
Winchell whose contract guarantees 
him against libel charges). It was 
the first such verdict in Pegler’s long 
career as a journalistic feudist. But 
the trial, which consumed most of 
May and June, was also important 
because it gave the public a chance 
to take a new look at Pegler. 
Courtroom visitors were numer- 
ous. Most of them favored Reynolds, 
but their attention was concentrated 





OutveR Pitat, New York Post re- 
porter, wrote The Atom Spies and 
covered the Pegler-Reynolds trial. 
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By Oliver Pilat 


on Pegler. They saw a red-faced, ex- 
plosive-looking man of 60 who held 
himself like a military cadet. He 
quite clearly was the star of this 
show; one or two young people even 
sought and obtained his autograph, 
though they did not bother Ed Mur- 
row, John Gunther and _ others 
equally well known who appeared 
as witnesses. 

At least 200 times, Pegler contra- 
dicted himself under oath. Regard- 
less of the consistency that is said 


. 


PEGLER: SUDDEN NOISES UPSET HIM 


to plague little minds, he wanted to 
render his precise attitude as of the 
The softball team 


on which he and Heywood Broun 


given moment. 


and various other celebrities of the 
suburban set used to play was not 
a regular team, he specified on one 
occasion. “It was an aggregation of 
rabble with which Broun was im- 


plicated,” he said, with a_ glance 
toward his wife and secretary, who 
were sitting in a rear row. 
Pegler testified that a smirk on the 
face of a general in pertinent 
photo might have indicated off-stage 
revised this 
he noted 
with an embarrassed sideways jerk 
of the head, “but I never heard they 


” 
carouse. 


carousing. Later, he 


— ‘cc . oy) 
opinion. “Angels smile. 


Pegler seemed upset by sudden 
noise or the quick approach of u- 
friendly persons. After a while, Fed- 
eral Judge Edward F. Weinfeld al- 
lowed a court attendant to relay all 
documents between Pegler and Louis 
Nizer, Reynolds’s lawyer. to keep 
peace in the court. This was an un 
usual concession. Pegler may not 
have pleased Charles Henry, the 
Hearst libel lawyer, who had an al 
most impossible case plus a difficult 
client, but he was clearly acting out 
his own conception of the witness 
role. 

On the very day that the jury re 
turned the largest libel verdict in the 
country’s history, a Pegler colum 
appeared deploring the way Hears 
editors had refused to print some 
his sharper comments on President 
Eisenhower. It seemed to announte 
that the writer was planning to climb 
down from his ivory tower into the 
dusty arena of day-to-day politics 
He said he was now prepared to take 
an open stand with and for what 
he called “constitutional Repub 
licans’—by which he apparenlly 
meant the anti-Eisenhower wing 
the GOP. 

Declaring boldly that he had dined 
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vith a group including John Bond 
Trevor, head of the American Coali- 
tin of Patriotic Societies, and Ed- 
yard A. Rumely of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Peg- 
lr wrote: “I am ashamed to say that 
for some years I have avoided meet- 

ing individuals merely because I 
night be charged with guilt by asso- 
cation... . I am fed up with this 
cowardice and will not be guilty 
agin. By God, I am going to be 
a American from now on!” 

New LEADER readers are probably 
aware of the Trevor-Rumely crowd’s 
hack-toMcKinley economics and su- 
prpatriotism. Trevor’s loose coali- 
tion has included 80 or 100 very 
dissimilar outfits, some of them as 
respectable as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, others racist 
intendency, like Harry Jung’s Amer- 
ian Vigilante Intelligence Federa- 
tion. Rumely once went to jail for 
king German funds in wartime to 
buy a New York newspaper, but was 
later pardoned. He was saved by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in 1951 from 
another spell in jail, this time for 
contempt of Congress, after he re- 
fused to give an investigating com- 
mittee the names of heavy contri- 
bulors to one of his propaganda 
efforts. 

Pegler is now heading in approxi- 
nately the same political direction 
« For America, the new nationalist 
grouping backed by Hamilton Fish 
and Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
which Gerald L. K. Smith is also 
‘urrently attracted. One of the 
tolumnist’s few contemporary heroes 
For America co-chairman Clar- 
sce Manion, who visited New York 
recently to assert that Senator Mc- 
Carthy (another Pegler hero) rep- 
resented a “very constructive force” 
in the land. 

Earlier, Pegler had a column pre- 
dicing that Senator McCarthy, who 
"ad previously been his house guest 
m the edge of the desert near Tuc- 
“n, Arizona, would soon give re- 
"ewed attention to the Central In- 
teligence Agency. McCarthy obliged 

very next day! Priority in this 
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case is clear. Pegler was lambasting 
the CIA long before McCarthy heard 
of it. The only question is whether 
Pegler was nudging McCarthy or 
calling the Senator’s shot in advance. 
Either way, would you say Mc- 
Carthy or Pegler was worth more 
serious attention as a long-term 
threat to democratic stability? 
Think what Pegler stands for: his 
xenophobia, his hatred of foreign- 
born citizens, his apologies for lynch- 


ings and for organizations like the 


REYNOLDS: WINS $175,001 VERDICT 


Klan. Think of his assault on all 
trade unions, and his openly ex- 
pressed opinion that their free 
status amounts to fascism. 

Behind the smokescreen of Com- 
munist-hunting, the For America 
crowd is reportedly beginning to 
shape up an anti-UN, anti-tax, anti- 
public-power, anti-Social Security 
program. It has a lot to learn from 
Pegler. 

The “constitutional Republicans” 
want to hamstring the President’s 
power to conduct foreign relations 
and collect taxes. They have a long 
way to go before they equal Pegler’s 
efforts to pull our troops out of 
Korea, or his attack on war bonds as 
a way of short-changing investors. 

Finally, think of that Pegler col- 
umn, distributed for use on Novem- 


ber 14, 1950, expressing the “hope” 


that the attempted assassination by 
Puerto Rican gunmen would “be a 
lesson” to President Truman. The 
column was yanked back by King 
Features at the last minute, but re- 
ports of it circulated, like a scandal- 
ous anecdote, until Representative 
Andrew Jacobs (D.-Ind.) put the 
text in the Congressional Record. 

Pegler said in that column that he 
deplored “the stupid attack on the 
policemen guarding the house where 
President Truman lives,” but “no- 
where near as much” as he con- 
demned attacks “by union goons of 
Truman adherents” on the wives of 
non-strikers in a Butte, Montana 
labor dispute. “Any man who throws 
in with traitors and gorillas against 
the loyal, law-abiding people of the 
U.S. is asking for the same kind of 
treatment and is getting off easy when 
his guards take the rap,” he added. 

Pegler disclaimed any general ap- 
proval of assassination as a political 
gesture, though he had urged the as- 
sassination of Stalin. “As to Harry S. 
Truman, at the present stage of the 
game I am willing to settle for the 
impudence, the scare and the re- 
minder of the scene at Blair House,” 
he wrote. 

With the impudence of that Tru- 
man column in mind, what do you 
suppose Pegler wanted to reveal 
about President Eisenhower when he 
wrote on June 29: “Eisenhower 
looked fishy to me from the very 
beginning of his boom. . . . Some 
of my writing was omitted, not be- 
cause my arguments or facts were 
faulty, but because some phases of 
our journalism would rather have 
a friend in the White House than 
defend the Constitution which es- 
tablished freedom of the press.” 

Since Pegler has been lambasting 
the President freely for following 
“Marxist” advice and things of that 
sort, the comments which proved too 
hot for the Hearst papers to handle 
must have been really blistering. Pos- 
sibly they can still be of use to the 
“constitutionalists” with whom Peg- 
ler wishes to associate or the rapidly 
expanding For America crowd. 








FOUR ESSAYS ON 
RUSSfTA TODAY 


The four articles which follow do not 
attempt to explore every aspect of life in 
Malenkovw’s Russia. On the contrary, each 
deals with a limited area of that complex 


and ever-changing society, Nevertheless, we 


believe these four essays, taken as a whole, 
should suggest how variegated and compli- 
cated a modern totalitarian state is at all its 
levels. A recognition of this complexity is 
the first step toward an intelligent policy. 





MAIN STREET USSR 


By Arthur E. Adams 


Russian History Department, Michigan State College 


ITH RARE EXCEPTIONS, the West never sees Russia 

beyond her capital cities and conducted tours. This 
report is an effort to set down in English the picture of 
life on Main Street USSR that is presented by the Soviet 
press. 

According to Pravda, the street itself is muddy and 
dreary. At Sverdlovsk, a giant industrial city of the Urals 
comparable to Pittsburgh. city officials have been catch- 
ing the devil for several months. Here, except for the 
streets in the center of town, mud is everywhere, and out 
in the new housing areas conditions are so bad that it’s 
almost impossible to tell where the streets are. 

Surrounded by huge refineries and foundries, Sverd- 
lovsk is plagued by smog. but a plan is afoot to develop 
centralized heating and rid the city of the hundreds of 
coal-fires that keep boilers going today. A gas plant is 
under construction. too. but Pravda, commenting on this, 
drily notes that the still-unfinished plant “was begun at 
Sverdlovsk over twenty years ago.” 

Public buildings and housing units are condemned for 
their gloomy, flat-box modernity. Big Brother’s news- 
papers are trying hard to persuade Sverdlovsk’s—and the 
nation’s—builders to color their stucco and plaster with 
any pigment but gray. And a “Make Our City Beautiful” 
campaign is in progress. City Park Lake, polluted by in- 
dustrial wastes from the factories. is to be cleaned up. 
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A broad stairway will descend to the lakeshore so that 
young lovers and tired workers may promenade there. 
Statues already ring the promenade, but Big Brother is 
thundering about this. Through /zvestia, he pointed out 
recently that the statues are peeling, an arm is broken 
from one, and another has vanished from its pedestal. 

The Russians live in incredibly crowded quarters, and 
the press, ignoring obvious historical reasons for the 
housing shortage, bears down hard on Soviet construction 
men. The papers bluntly charge that Soviet builders are 
impossibly slow, inefficient and careless. 

Back in Sverdlovsk—and we're picking on Sverdlovsk 
for the moment only because it closely reflects the m 
tional picture—one borough in the heart of the city # 
to receive 40 new apartment buildings during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan. But last October—late in what is of 
ficially the third year of the Plan—the chairman of the 
borough government, Comrade Glushchenko, showed 
gloomy and discouraged for an interview with a special 
correspondent from /zvestia. Glushchenko admitted that 


“only three or four” buildings were completed. although 
he claimed that eight others were “under construction.” 

Poor workmanship and materials shortages complicalé 
slow construction. In August 1953, of twelve housing 
units made available for occupancy at Sverdlovsk, we 
were rejected because of “serious deficiencies.” [zvest 
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LENINGRAD: A-BOMBS WITHOUT BATHTUBS 


quoted one agent who strenuously argued that the de- 
ficiencies in his buildings weren’t important. “Only the 
bathtubs are lacking in our buildings,” he said. “It’s 
possible to live without a bath.” Dmitri and Sophie— 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Russian—may have considered 
renting one of these units, pressured by the agent’s 
promise to supply a bathtub as soon as possible. But 
westia torpedoed the deal by pointing out that 800 
non-existent bathtubs had already been promised to 
people who had moved in earlier in the year. 

Faults in construction are reported from cities and 
towns all over the Soviet Union. At Simferopol in the 
Crimea, plastered walls are spotted with dampness that 
never dries out; woodwork is cut from green lumber, or 
it rots and is not replaced; drainpipes reach from the 
stound to an interesting point several feet from the roof 
gutters. At Ulyanovsk on the middle Volga, new roofs 
%g, foundations begin to shift even before houses are 
sccupied, and walls collapse. Elsewhere, floors crack, 
steam heat doesn’t heat, doors have no knobs, bathtubs 
. Tusty, stoves won’t work and their doors fall off, 
wiring is faulty, and wall-paint peels and cracks. 


There is a nationwide struggle for better quarters. 
Bureaucrats, factory managers, Communist functionaries 
~all throw their rank around if it’s a question of an 
‘partment with one more room. Big Brother, the in- 
‘orruptible, the only referee in this fight, lands hard on 
tis officials—when he catches them. But the rewards are 
worth the risk, and competition is rugged. 
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Izvestia reports the case of Judge Kachanovetsky, who, 
seven years ago, managed to get a woman evicted from 
‘a two-room apartment he coveted. With the woman out 
of the way, the judge moved in and then illegally ex- 
panded into still another room, creating a three-room 
apartment. For seven years, the victim has been trying 
to get her apartment back, but other judges have refused 
to bring Kachanovetsky to court. The head of the pro- 
vincial justice department is a personal friend; Kach- 
anovetsky has the local government in his pocket. Rank 
conquers all. Or at least it did until /zvestia stepped in. 

Businessmen and industrialists divert money from 
state funds to increase the family’s comfort. In the north- 
ern Caucasus region last year, the Krasnodar Oil Com- 
bine misspent 2,000,000 rubles—approximately $500,000 
—building summer cottages at a local resort for officials 
from the Ministry of the Oil Industry and for the man- 
agers of the combine. One engineer’s $25,000 home was 
completed by the combine from funds entered on the 
books as “planned capital investments.” 

In another instance, Pravda lavished space on a de- 
scription of two apartment houses, standing side by side, 
one “melancholy, with a gaping roof and cracking stucco, 
the other sturdy, cheerful.” For months, the tenants of 
the decrepit building begged for repairs, and they were 
overjoyed when trucks finally arrived with materials and 
men. Was the dreary building repaired? No, indeed. It 
wasn’t touched. But the sturdy building was completely 
renovated: in particular, two apartments were expen- 
sively redecorated, complete with costly double-paneled 
doors and shutters for the windows. The explanation? 
The director of the local construction trust and the 
director of the local housing administration lived in the 
two favored apartments. One man cleared the orders: 
the other supervised the work—all at state expense. 

At Tamboy, an industrial city some 250 miles southeast 
of Moscow, the builders of an unfinished housing unit 
began moving—illegally—into some of the apartments as 
they were completed. Rooms were transformed into 
“offices” while the builders “liquidated shortcomings.” 
To correct this situation and protect future and legitimate 
tenants, the vice-chairman of the provincial government 
made an inspection. He exhausted the builders by run- 
ning up and down half-finished stairways, inspecting all 
36 apartments and diligently ferreting out shoddy work. 
In the quarters used by the construction firm for its of- 
fices, he shouted, “These crooks must be evicted!” 

An apartment on the second floor drew special atten- 
tion. While construction officials trembled, the inspector 
quizzed them on room measurements and details of con- 
struction; he checked the view from the windows. After 
considering the matter at length, he brazenly announced: 
“This apartment [| like. I shall take it for myself.” 

And he did. Thereafter, /zvestia’s writer laments, squat- 
ters of every sort rushed in, justifying their action by 


the vice-chairman’s example. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Arrogant officials push and jostle each time a better 
apartment house is opened. Many of these urban “no- 


mads” move several times a year; they knock down. 


walls and partitions to expand their quarters; they be- 
come landlords and sublet their rooms. Dmitri and 
Sophie take what is left after the official helps himself, 
gets one for a friend, and makes certain that his newly- 
married daughter is provided for. 

When Dmitri and Sophie try to furnish their one- or 
two-room apartment, they run into new troubles. At- 
tractive furniture is rare and expensive. Despite current 
campaigns to increase and improve consumer goods, 
many manufacturers have not altered production sched- 
ules. Furniture makers, with a ruble-quota of production 
and sales to fulfil, produce luxury items for the wealthy 
and thus fill their quotas by assembling only a few units. 
They refuse to turn out the mass-produced, cheap but 
attractive chairs, tables and beds that Dmitri and Sophie 
could afford. 

Late iast year, two Pravda reporters at Kiev went from 
store to store seeking attractive furniture. In one store, 
an “absurd dirty bed” with rusty springs disgusted them, 
and they fled to the next place to stare at a “muddy- 
green couch.” They visited high officials of the furniture 
industries and asked them how long they were going to 
continue to put out chairs “upholstered with black mourn- 
ing-cloth.” And “how long must the customer buy chairs 
with light arms, dark backs and even darker legs?” The 
manufacturers “listened and shrugged their shoulders.” 

With the furniture problem still unsolved, Dmitri and 
Sophie look for food. After Stalin’s death last year, 
Malenkoy doubled and tripled food-quota figures on the 
pages of the current Five-Year Plan. These paper in- 
creases were published as the first steps in a well-adver- 
tised effort to prove to the people that Big Brother spares 
no pains to create an adequate food supply. In November, 
V. P. Zotov, Minister of the Food Products Industries. 
issued new quotas to his subordinates. The meat-products 
industry was commanded to raise its production for 1955 
to a volume 100 per cent above that of 1950. By next 
year, in comparison with 1950, butter must increase 176 
per cent. milk 240 per cent, cheese 280 per cent, chocolate 
candy 380 per cent, loaf bread from high-grade flour 
290 per cent, macaroni 230 per cent. 

To augment food production, budgets of the food 
ministries were greatly increased. Another important 
development, announced this March, is the plan to open 
up some 32 million acres of virgin and fallow lands for 
grain cultivation. Nikita Khrushchev, the beefy and vig- 
orous First Secretary of the Communist party, has staked 
his reputation—possibly his life—on this new plan. Push- 
ing it on March 6, he said: “The more grain there is. 
the more agricultural products the country will receive— 
bread, meat. fats, milk and butter. That is why we con- 
sider the increase of grain production a most important 
and fundamental problem.” 
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But all this new land cannot be plowed and planted 
overnight. Only 5.6 million acres will be cultivated this 
year, and their productivity depends on the completion 
of irrigation systems still under construction. In an all. 
out effort to carry the food fort by assault, the Party 
has commanded 100,000 members of the Communist 
youth organization, the Komsomol, to “volunteer” their 
services on the new. farms. 

Meanwhile, victory gardens are encouraged in the big 
cities, and complaints are regularly printed that ar. 
rangements for getting the farmer’s produce into the 
cities and distributing it are awkward and _ inefficient, 
The preparation and sale of packaged goods is deemed 
“completely unsatisfactory,” but Anastas Mikoyan, Min- 
ister of Internal Trade, promises Sophie packaged han- 
burger patties, sorted and cleaned potatoes in mesh sacks, 
and pickled cabbage in glass jars. Retail stores and co. 
ops in cities and towns across the country are under 
the spotlight, criticized for everything from bad manners 
to empty shelves. Bread is not baked properly. There are 
no adequate food assortments. Frequent shortages occur 
in staples—bread, meat products, salt and sugar; and 
whoever has responsibility for the food stores at Sim- 
feropol should “have his head examined, because this 
Black Sea city is reportedly without a fish store. 

Great days may be coming at the market, but for the 
moment, despite lowered prices, Sophie cannot buy 
enough of the sort of food she wants. 

These days. Big Brother appears to be deeply con 
cerned with the way Dmitri and Sophie dress—Sophie 
particularly. Of late, in the Western press, unkind re 
marks have been made about Sophie’s figure. It has heen 
said that she carries a little too much weight and inclines 
to dumpiness. although certainly she looks healthy. Also, 
she dresses in unattractive babushkas, wears shapeles, 
dull-colored uniform-suits and bulky shoes. That the men 
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nthe Krewzlin are moved by gallantry seems improbable, 
but there is no doubt whatever that they are seriously 
yorried about Sophie’s appearance. It may be that Big 
Brother is bored with babushkas and boots, or it may 
be that the women have expressed such vociferous dis- 
atisfaction with their unattractive clothing that the 
rilers consider this a major domestic problem. 

Styles and stylists are being raked over the hottest 
coals, and the official press sometimes reads like an ultra- 
militant }'ogue. Colors are dull and monotonous. Dyes 
nn or fade. Well. then, the chemical industries must 
begin to fight! They are commanded: “Devise new, 
brighter dyes! Produce fast colors!” Textile industries 
are told to create new textures and patterns. Imaginations 
are ordered to attack the “accessory front” because belts, 
trims, buttons and ribbons are awkward and ugly. 

Like American men, Soviet reporters register amaze- 
ment over what wqmen wear on their heads when the 
babushka is tossed aside. Yet they recognize woman’s 
right to wear what she pleases. The complaint on this 
“front” arises from what Soviet manufacturers provide 
for milady’s head. The Evening Moscow recently be- 
moaned the awful fate of the woman who is forced by 
unimaginative hatters to wear a hat “incomprehensibly 
shaped and adorned with faded flowers and greenery 
which even a discriminating goat would spurn with 
contumely.”” 

In January. Pravda discussed the clothing situation at 
Tashkent. With a population well over 600,000, Tashkent 
isthe greatest metropolis in Soviet Central Asia and one 
of the major cities of the Soviet Union. Here, if Dmitri 
should enter the store and say that he wants to buy a suit 
like the one in the window, the clerks would laugh at him. 
But they would gladly arrange to have such a suit made— 
provided he can furnish the suiting material. Also—and 
this is Pravda’s satire, not mine—he could expedite the 
matter by bringing in lining, buttons and his own tailor. 
Otherwise the wait will be endless. 

When Dmitri turns away from the counter, disappoint- 
ed and angry. with money in his pocket, he is ripe for 
negotiations with black marketeers. That these private 
salesmen exist in droves is freely admitted by the press. 
They lounge about in the stores, brassy and well dressed, 
siting up the prospective customer, plucking at his sleeve 
When he can’t find what he wants. 

Black market operators at Vilna can provide the cus- 
lomer with practically any article of wearing apparel, in 
all sizes and colors. At Tiflis, where Stalin once studied 
theology. swarms of “traders” work openly in the stores 
and on the streets, under the eyes of officials and police. 
‘me specialize in particular lines—women’s hosiery, 
silks or woolen goods. Some work an exclusive clientele, 
aalling at the customer’s home in pre-repeal American 
bootlegeer fashion. The Tiflis newspaper, Dawn of the 
Fast, reports still another sales method. Miss Shushana 
Gurashvili “carried her wares—women’s knitwear—on 
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her person and led customers into a lavatory where she 
would strip off various items of her attire.” 

Sometimes these “traders” are thieves with friends at 
a factory or warehouse. Sometimes they are employes 
from the factories, selling plunder. Often they are specu- 
lators who corner the market by buying up scarce goods 
from the official stores and sell at fabulous prices. 

And they do make money. Here’s how one man solved 
for himself the problems that beset Dmitri and Sophie. 
Maiofis—a man of no known occupation when arrested— 
lived with his family in a roomy and lavishly furnished 
villa. He owned a television set, a Pobeda automobile and 
a motorcycle, and he employed a maid. He was so well 
off—this burned the Pravda reporter most of all—that no 
one else in the family had to work. His business: specu- 
lation in scarce knitted goods. Investigators uncovered 
at the villa “240 men’s knitted shirts, more than a thou- 
sand yards of knitted cloth, over 1300 pounds of raw 
textiles, and many other manufactured goods, as well 
as large sums of money.” 

But what about Dimitri and Sophie? They buy what 
they want at impossible prices, or they go without. 

Services and repairs are a problem too. At Tashkent. 
there is no place to have clothes pressed. There are no 
laundries. A public bathhouse provides a room where 
people may do their ironing, but there are no irons. 
Tashkent has a few cleaning establishments, but the 
big central dry-cleaning plant begun four years ago never 
got off the ground. The equipment for it is rusting in 
the open. One cleaning co-op is said to send clothing 
back after adding stains, and this co-op frankly admits 
it doesn’t know how to remove chemical spots. In the 
Ukraine, where public laundries do exist, fine materials 
—silk shirts and curtains—are refused because the 
laundries know their own weaknesses. 

Cobblers at Tashkent make half-soles with the casings 
of worn-out automobile tires. In the Urals, the citizen 
who wants his shoes repaired is advised to “Buy new 
ones!” And at Kiev, too, shoe repairs are difficult. “True,” 
says Pravda, “the craftsmen offer their services—they 
will obtain everything for repairs for a ‘nominal fee.’ 
But many people cannot afford such services at 40 rubles 
a-sole.” Forty rubles comes to $10. 

The absence of repair shops and spare parts for house- 
hold appliances creates a new series of problems. In all 
Moscow, a city of five million, there is only one re- 
frigerator repair shop. Floor waxers, electric razors, 
radio and television sets are sold without replacement 
parts, and people who look ahead and have money buy 
several vacuum cleaners in order to keep one running. 

Meanwhile, there are the promises—as ever: pros- 
perity and luxury tomorrow. But these are conditional. 
Dmitri and Sophie can have everything some day if they 
work like dogs today. In April, they were told by 
Pravda, as they have been told for several decades, that 
the future depends upon their own superhuman efforts. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Said Pravda: “We well know that the chief deciding con- 
dition in the further development of the economy and 
the growth of the welfare of the Soviet people is the 
universal improvement of productive labor in all 
branches of industry, transport, construction and agri- 
culture.” Current issues of Pravda and Izvestia continue 
to hammer at lagging labor-productivity. 


SCIENCE 


So everyone must work harder and harder. 

Well, but Sophie has worked hard all of her life. She 
wants the new hat with pretty flowers on it, and, after 
all, she isn’t going to live forever. She wants the hat— 
and all the other things for herself and her family— 
now. And Dmitri feels the same way, even about the hat. 

Such is life today on Main Street USSR. 


The fall of Trofim Lysenko, Stalin’s favorite 
biologist, places Soviet dogma in a new light 


By Abraham Brumberg Associate Editor, “Problems of Communism” 


S IN OTHER AREAS of Soviet life, it is difficult to 

determine whether the present change in the 
Kremlin’s attitude toward scientific freedom—and, more 
specifically, the apparent fall of the one-time boss of 
Soviet biology, Trofim Lysenko—had its origin in the 
twilight of Stalin’s life or was engineered by his suc- 
cessors. One thing is certain: Lysenko’s débacle reached 
its climax after Stalin’s death. Thus, final action (if it is 
final) was presumably initiated by the present rulers of 
the USSR. In this respect, Lysenko’s fall offers addi- 
tional proof that the new regime is veering slowly away 
from its predecessor’s rigidity toward a more practical 
attitude on the manifold problems that confront any 
modern society, totalitarian or not. 

The term “doctrinal rigidity,” as well as the relation- 
ship between Communist ideology and scientific prog- 
ress in the Soviet Union, requires some elucidation. 
Numerous commentators on the Soviet scene have main- 
tained that ideological conformity—that is, the imposi- 
tion of an ideology that ostensibly provides a solution 
for all economic, social, political, cultural and scientific 
problems and thus compels all men to act and think 
alike—has been the primary concern of Soviet leaders. 
Moreover, these observers assert, ideological conformity 
has always taken precedence over the achievement of 
purely practical results in industry, agriculture and 
technology in general. This view is not supported by 
the facts. The Kremlin has shown again and again that 
it is vitally interested in technological progress. In fact, 
it has made a fetish of practicality and realism, es- 
sential ingredients of the “materialistic” aspect of its 
general Weltanschauung. The Soviets have denounced 
Western scholars for using a “subjectivist” approach to 
science which ostensibly maintains that many scientific 
phenomena can never be understood and therefore can- 
not be harnessed in the service of mankind. Soviet 
scientists, on the other hand—so runs the official line— 
subscribing to a “materialist” philosophy, have no use 
for “metaphysics” and consequently are able to concen- 
trate all their skills on applied science. 


It is obvious why the Soviets have been so emphatic 
about practical results: In order to build a mighty state, 
to industrialize the country and, above all, to create 
a powerful armament industry, they have had to rely on 
the knowledge and skill of scientists, technicians and 
engineers. This is made very clear in a_ recent report 
on Soviet science by Professor John Turkevitch (“The 
Progress of Soviet Science,” Foreign Affairs, April 
1954). The author cites impressive statistics to illustrate 
the support that the Soviet regime has given to scientific 
work. For instance, the country boasts an Academy of 
Sciences which carries on important research through 
various institutes and universities, publishes about thirty 
scientific journals, and employs over 6,000 scientific 
workers and over 15,000 people in administrative and 
service functions. Soviet education stresses technological 
knowledge and gives assistance to budding young 
scientists. Scientists are favored by the state both f- 
nancially (high salaries, monthly bonuses, etc.) and in 
terms of prestige. In short, the Kremlin can hardly 
be accused of neglecting one of the main—if not the 
most important—sources of its strength. 

At the same time, as befits a totalitarian state, the 
Soviet leaders have taken pains to fit science into the 
framework of so-called “Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist” doc: 
trine. The principles governing scientific research in the 
USSR are said to be based on the tenets of “dialectical 
materialism.” The names of the Communist prophets att 
intoned at every scientific gathering. Yet, it is importatl 
to remember that the advantages derived from this i 
cessant ideological barrage are also primarily practical 
from the Kremlin’s point of view. The incredible glot 


fication of Russian science, past and present, and the 
hostility and contempt for “foreign” scientific accot 
plishments are a case in point. The Kremlin obviously 


considers fervent patriotism and political xenophobia !@ 
be highly desirable goals. The expedient nature of this 
policy is underlined by the fact that, though in 194i 
the Soviets discontinued the publication of scientific 
works in languages other than Russian, they have © 
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KHRUSHCHEV LED ATTACK ON LYSENKO’S THEORIES 






timed to translate important scientific books published 
abroad and to study all Western scientific achievements. 

By far the most important advantage that Soviet lead- 
es derive from their emphasis on the bond between 
«ientific and doctrinal principles is the ability to apply 
he philosophical implications of scientific theories to 
non-scientific areas as well. This is illustrated by Soviet 
hostility to the theories of the famous physicists Werner 
Heisenberg and Niels Bohr. Superficially (and it must 
be borne in mind that this hostility is practiced on an 
esoteric level—i.e., for “mass consumption”’), the theory 
of the randomness of the electron seems to contradict the 
determinist tenets of “dialectical materialism”; con- 
sequently, it also seems to challenge the omniscience of 
the Communist dictators, their ability to foresee all 
processes of human life and guide them into “proper” 
channels. Of course, Heisenberg and Bohr, as well as 
virtually all their followers, have never claimed that 
the purely empirical theories about the nature of the 
dlectron lead, in the words of one Soviet writer, to “the 
replacement of science by faith.”* But by twisting, mis- 
interpreting and falsifying the facts, the Soviets are 
able to bolster their own all-embracing philosophy and 
attack the nefarious theories of the “bourgeoisie.” Let 
ls cite the same Soviet author again: 

“The theoretical confusion engendered by subjec- 
tivist methodology in the natural sciences of the 
bourgeois countries leads away from a scientific con- 
ception of phenomena and brings incalculable harm 
to science. Marxism-Leninism teaches that science can- 
not live and develop without recognizing objective 
principles. To deny the existence of objective laws is 
o deny science. It is obvious for this reason that 
sientists upholding the principles of subjectivism look 
upon science pessimistically. .. . The decline of natural 
sence in bourgeois countries, its ideclogical stagnation 
[sic!], is not an accidental phenomenon. It has been 
‘onditioned by the whole system of imperialism. 
“The bourgoisie, attempting somehow to justify its 
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anti-popular policy, compels scientists to draw from 
scientific discoveries reactionary conclusions which con- 
form to the misanthropic ideology of imperialism [a 
rather clear case of projection—A.B.]. Imperialism re- 
quires scientists to improve technology, and especially 
the methods of exterminating people, in order to obtain 
maximum profit and to further militarize the economy. 
Only consistent application of dialectical materialism 
can lead science out of the ideological blind alley.” 

The Lysenko case offers the most vivid illustration 
of the inroads of Communist ideology into science. 
Lysenko’s quixotic ideas are pretty well known, so there 
is no need to go into them here. It is clear how they fit 
in with the cardinal tenet of “dialectical materialism”— 
“being determines consciousness’—and with the aims of 
a government which claims to be able to change human 
nature by altering the economic and political structure 
of society. It is unimportant that genetics does not main- 
tain either that man is a victim of fate or that purpose- 
ful human action cannot alter human nature and the 
world we live in, nor does it matter that in reality one 
of the major efforts of modern genetics has been directed 
toward discovering the ways in which genes interact 
with environment in developing adult organisms. What 
matters is the use to which the allegedly fatalistic im- 
plications of genetics can be put. And if a contradictory 
theory, so much more in keeping with the principles 
of Communism, claims to yield practical results— 
why, so much the better. 

Trofim Lysenko, undoubtedly a quack and a charla- 
tan, finally convinced Stalin that his process of treating 
seeds to increase crop yields (“vernalization”) could 
rescue Soviet agriculture from its desperate state. His 
phenomenal climb was accompanied by the virtual 
destruction of Soviet genetics and the arrest, banishment 
and death of some of its ablest representatives. Lysenko 
reached the peak of his career in August 1948, during 
a supposedly scholarly meeting of Soviet biologists, when 
he dramatically announced that his theories had been 
“examined and approved” by the Central Committee of 
the Communist party. His statement had an electrifying 
effect on the assembled scientists and was of profound 
significance for the subsequent course of Soviet biology. 
Here is how Pravda described the audience’s reaction: 

“This announcement evoked the general en- 
thusiasm of the members With 
impulse, all those present rose from their seats and 
engaged in a stormy and prolonged ovation in honor 
of the Central Committee of the party of Lenin and 
Stalin, in honor of the wise leader and teacher of the 
Soviet people, the greatest scholar of our epoch, Comrade 
Stalin.” 

Thus favored by the “greatest scholar of our epoch,” 
Lysenko was to rule supreme for the next few years. 
His experiments, frequently fallacious and inconclusive, 
were glossed over or even praised in the press. Those 


of the session. one 
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who had dared to oppose him in the past were now 
forced to recant and to embrace theories to which they 
obviously did not subscribe. But then new winds began 
to blow. In the November-December 1952 issue of the 
Journal of Botany, there appeared sharp criticism of 
some of Lysenko’s views by a noted Soviet biologist. 
N. V. Turbin. Lysenko quietly mustered all available 
support, replied to the criticism, and continued to assert 
his supremacy. On July 31, 1953, however, /zvestia car- 
ried a long article on crop yields by a prominent scientist 
which, curiously enough, did not mention Lysenko by 
name in referring to the work being carried on in re- 
search institutions. Although this was followed by more 
laudatory articles about Stalin’s protégé. the blow fell 
on February 23, 1954 in a speech by the current boss 
of Soviet agriculture, Nikita Khrushchev. 

Without naming the culprit, Khrushchev attacked one 
of Lysenko’s most cherished theories—the grass-rotation 
svstem—charging that it had been distorted beyond rea- 
son. Millions of hectares of land that should have re- 
mained in grain had been put into grass: grain produc- 
tion fell and, moreover, grass production did not in- 
crease, with the result that there was neither enough grain 
nor enough fodder. Vehemently, Khrushchev assailed 
the entire program as “thoughtless, uneconomic and 
stereotyped”; it was not handled in “a creative manner,” 
but instead “turned into a dogma.” 

After making Lysenko the scapegoat for the Soviet 
grain shortage, the Party—this time in the pages of 
Pravda (March 26)—bitingly rebuked him for backing 
one of his adherents, V. S. Dmitriev, after the latter had 
been “unmasked” as an impostor and dismissed from his 
job. This was followed by a seemingly insignificant 
item in the April 3 issue of Trud (organ of the Soviet 
trade unions) , which criticized Lysenko’s “undisciplined” 
attitude toward his duties as a Trade Union Council 
member. Then came a truculent broadside in the main 
organ of the Communist party Central Committee, Kom- 
March 1954). which demanded that 
Lysenko’s theories be subjected to examination and dis- 
cussion in a “free struggle of opinion.” In a revealing 
passage, the editorial described the vicious diatribes that 


munist (No. 5. 


greeted Turbin’s article in 1952: 

“Instead of discussing in a factual manner the prob- 
lems raised by Comrade Turbin, they [i.e., Lysenko’s de- 
fenders] plastered him with the labels of Weissmanist- 
Morganist, vulgarizer of Marxism-Leninism, and so on 
and so forth. Comrade Turbin wrote to the editors of the 
journals in which the attacks appeared, but his letters 
did not see the light of day. One cannot but brand such 
a reception as an attempt to stifle criticism.” 

After this indignant attack on principles that have 
governed Soviet journalism and politics for the past 
quarter of a century, Professor Turbin was given the 
opportunity to voice his sentiments again. This he has 
done in the latest issue of the Journal of General Biology. 
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an organ of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. In fag, 
Turbin seems to have been told that from now on ther 
would be no holds barred in the campaign againg 
Lysenko, for he blasts one of the cornerstones of 
“Lysenkoism”—the theory of species formation by ep. 
vironmental means. Apparently, the time has come for 
the Soviet people to learn the truth of Lysenko’s ¢lain 
to scientific fame: His evidence has been “clearly fal. 
fied” or, in some cases, can be explained in terms of 
heredity rather than as 


‘ 


‘species formation” (precise 
what Western biologists have maintained for years!), 
According to Turbin, the evidence cited by Lysenko iy 
support of his experiment in changing pine trees ints 
spruce belongs to the first category; the transformatioy 
of hard wheat into soft belongs to the second category, 
since it can be attributed to unstable hybridization i 
seed. The débacle thus seems to have reached its climax, 

What has caused this remarkable reversal? Harn 
Schwartz, in an article in the April 11 New York Times, 
ascribes it to the fact that Lysenko’s methods simph 
have not created farm abundance: in fact. they have 
And Mr. 


Schwartz remarks: “The whole incident shows once again 


proved disastrous to Soviet agriculture. 
that the Kremlin values results above all else.” 
However, while there is a good deal of truth in this 
assertion, the matter is not as simple as all that. As 
we have seen, there exists a conflict between ideology 
In this conflict, the 


deciding factor has always been which offered th 


and science in the Soviet Union. 


greater practical advantages. Whenever the Soviet lead: 
ers have been able to benefit from both, they have not 
hestitated to play a double game—i.e., to attack a theory 
on the philosophical plane while making practical use of 
it in laboratories, factories and farms. Most observers 
are agreed, for example, that despite all the ranting about 
“subjectivist views” in nuclear physics, Soviet scientist 
have quietly gone about using Heisenberg’s and Bohr: 
principles in the production of atomic weapons. Wher: 
ever the ideological advantages seemed to outweigh the 
scientific ones, ideology would gain the upper hand—« 
demonstrated, in part, by the rise of Lysenko. But 
whenever the conflict reached the point where scientifi 
progress wes bound to suffer. ideology would be rel 
gated to a secondary position—as demonstrated by 
Lysenko’s fall. 

Under Stalin, reversals of the latter type occurtel 
quite frequently. Invariably, however, they were ratiol 
alized in terms of the official ideology. When, in 19). 
Stalin repudiated the dogma of N. Y. Marr. until thea 
the recognized authority in linguistics, and thus effected 
deep changes in the very practical realm of languagt 
instruction, he accused Marr of perversions of Marxisn 
Leninism. Similarly, in 1951, when the Soviets realize? 


that they would have to accept Einstein’s theory of rel 
tivity, their past antipathy to it notwithstanding, they 


blandly asserted that it was “the bourgeois scientists " 
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the West who regarded the theory of relativity as con- 
ficting with materialism .. . while in reality there is 
no conflict.” 

The present Soviet leaders, on the other hand, seem 
to take a more empirical stand on these matters. Under 
Stalin, ideology tended to play as important a role as 
practicality : indeed, in the last years of his life it often 
semed as if the latter would be perversely sacrificed to 
the former. This tendency, we may assume, has now 
heen checked. Whatever the exact reasons, the new 
regime has given considerable evidence of a certain dis- 
regard for several rigid tenets of “Marxism-Leninism” 
—whether in its agricultural policy (the concessions 
to the peasants belie the oft-repeated claim that the 
‘Soviet man” has lost his attachment to private prop- 
ety), in international relations (the incredible request 
to be included in NATO obviously violated the principle 
of the eternal hostility of the “capitalist camp”), or 
in the treatment of science. 

The change is not basic, for the ideological trappings 
till remain. (Lysenko, of course, is being criticized for 
his “perversions” of “Michurinism”! If Mendelian 
genetics ever comes into its own again, it will be done 
sealthily, unostentatiously, through the back door of 
pristine Michurinism.) It would, indeed, be inconceiv- 
able for the Soviet leaders to abandon ideology. The 
tule of a few over many—the continuance of a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship—must be justified, internally and ex- 
tenally, in terms of a consistent doctrine. The change, 
then, amounts to a shift in emphasis. Yet, it is a shift 
worth noting, for it gives the Soviet regime a greater 
degree of maneuverability, makes its tactics more flex- 
ible, and helps achieve practical results. 

The chronic wishful-thinkers have, in the past year 
and a half, sought to interpret each concession, each 
apparent relaxation of controls—whether in the sphere 
of economics, arts or science—as a step toward the 


| eventual “democratization” of the Soviet regime. They 


will undoubtedly be heartened by the outlawing of 
Lysenkoism. But while it would be foolish to predict the 
future course of Soviet Communism, one thing must 
be said: As long as Soviet Russia remains a full-fledged 
totalitarian society, all changes within it must come 
from above. by fiat. Although the inevitable recantations 
may be less abject than in the past, and the fall of 
erstwhile heroes this time may not necessarily bring 
their physical liquidation, the basic principle governing 
all processes in Soviet life remains the same: They are 
Government-inspired, Government-led, Government-im- 
plemented. Kommunist may appeal for a “free struggle 
of opinion.” but nothing can disguise its essential 
hypocrisy. For it is not until Khrushchev, and Pravda, 
lzvestia and Kommunist, call for a change that new 
programs appear on the scene, “criticism and self- 
eriticism” take the place of ritualistic incantation, and 
Progress replaces inertia. 


August 9, 1954 
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Emulation of U.S. methods could again 


bring changes in the social structure 


By Geoffrey Ashe 


es PARAPHRASE Marx, a great deal has been said 


with a view to explaining Soviet Communism—the 


point, however, is to change it. But by what method? 
Preventive war? God forbid. Underground agitation? 
Dubious. The proposition looks hopeless. People say de- 
spairingly that Americans have no means of affecting the 
internal structure of the Soviet Union. 

Yet, for thirty years Americans have been doing pre- 
cisely that—not indeed as a matter of policy, but by 
irresistible influence. The decisive factor can be summed 
up in a word: technology. Russia and America may be 
worlds apart in all other respects, but in this they are 
linked, and very largely (even today) by a link of cause 
and effect. Where American engineers and scientists lead, 
Russians follow. They have little choice if they are to 
deliver the goods which the state requires of them. Stal- 
inism depended from its inception on Americanization. 
Up to a point, Stalinism was Americanization. It brought 
Russia the technical achievement without the democratic 
safeguards. Let us take a close look, in the hope of ex- 
tracting from the past a key to the future. 

Consider the collective-farm movement, that essentially 
political venture which fixed Government regulation on 
the peasants. It is well known how collectivization went 
hand in hand with the import and manufacture of trac- 
tors, largely under the aegis of Henry Ford. Without this 
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and other measures of mechanical progress, American in 
source and substance, all the efforts of urban Bolshevism 
would have foundered on the sheer impossibility of 
forcing results. No one need pretend that collective agri- 
culture succeeded. But it could not have endured at all if 
it had not functioned well enough to keep’ a majority of 
Russians alive. That safety margin which always divided 
it from total catastrophe was preserved by the tractors 
and other alien apparatus. The Stalinist kolkhoz, with the 
political fact which it embodied, rested on an imported 
mechanical foundation. American technology, absorbed 
and exploited in the absence of constitutional checks, was 
the mainspring of Stalinism as it affected the peasants. 

Stalin’s major achievement, however, lay in industrial- 
ization; and the extent of America’s unwitting respon- 
sibility for the condition of the Russian worker is little 
realized. 

In the frenzy of the original Five-Year Plans, tech- 
nological factors assumed a cruel importance. Officials 
were obliged to concern themselves not only with machine 
design and construction, but with the management of 
machines and of the workers who had to use them. 
They seized on everything they could learn, again chiefly 
from the U.S., about the means of increasing industrial 
productivity—increesing it at all costs, in readiness for 
the wars which Stalin anticipated. 

Now it happens that, throughout the first half of this 
century, the most promising techniques for high pro- 
ductivity were compatible with, and even conducive to, 
a despotic system. Upton Sinclair brought out this truth 
as early as 1904, in his portrayal of the hideously effi- 
cient Meat Trust and its stranglehold on the Chicago 
packinghouse workers. In America and Western Europe, 
democracy slowly forced these techniques into fairly 
beneficent modes of operation. In the USSR, their po- 
tentialities for abuse developed with less hindrance. 
Koestler and others have pointed out the correlation be- 
tween expanding industry and expanding autocracy, up 
to the era of the Great Purges. To put the matter in a 
phrase, Stalin copied Ford, and Stalin’s Russia became a 
monstrous caricature of the Ford plant. 

Technology did not make the dictatorship. But it en- 
abled the dictatorship to maintain itself against all 
comers; and, in the process, it furnished several of the 
chief tools by which the police and the Party achieved 
control over the workers, disciplined their minds, and 
broke down the capacity for counter-organization or 
revolt. There is ample evidence that the same tools were 
very early used in the satellite countries. 

What were these tools? 

Western industry acquired them principally from Fred- 
erick Taylor (1856-1915) and, of course, the ubiquitous 
Ford. Taylor is known as the “father of scientific man- 
agement.” He invented time-study and methods-study in 
an attempt to utilize labor to the best advantage, and set 
standards of output as a base for piecework incentives. 
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Thus, he introduced the efficiency expert, as opposed to 
the craftsman, into industry. Taylor went on to project 
a system of management in which the worker has to sy. 
render his judgment, his bargaining power and his job 
preferences, and rally behind the management’s team 
of experts with the single goal of maximum output—of. 
fering suggestions in that spirit, and taking his recom. 
pense in the high wages which such a collaboration 
would make possible. Taylor’s system never carried the 
day in America, but his individual techniques of eff. 
ciency were widely adopted. Also, the ideal of minutely 
centralized planning on the part of management, and 
zealous, well-rewarded obedience on the part of labor, 
exerted a lasting influence. The company-union move 
ment and other devices of the Twenties were, in effect, 
perverted Taylorism. 

Henry Ford, though he lacked the scientific temper, 
gave physical expression to some of Taylor’s ideas. The 
mass-production auto worker surrendered craftsmanship 
perforce, because his job was so tightly circumscribed, 
Remote experts planned; submissive handymen executed, 
Even the worker’s pace on an assembly line could be 
fixed by the engineer who governed the line speed. If 
the assembler couldn’t keep up, it was too bad for him. 
Ford followed Taylor by compensating his faithful em- 
ployes with big wages. He also followed Taylor—and 
grimly improved on him—in the matter of labor organ- 
ization. Until the last few years of his life, he opposed 
unions rigidly, and fought them with all the resources of 
espionage and violence which such an enterprise as his 
could command. 

Under Stalin, the American grand techniques of high 
productivity—Taylor-style scientific management and 
Ford-style mass production—took root in Russia. Their 
impact on the state-worker relationship showed itself in 
great gains but also in great abuses, of which the most 
characteristic and the most evil were four. 

The first fruit of Stalin’s unbridled productivity drive 
was a rapid growth of centralization and “experting.” 
Any vestiges of workers’ control of industry, in the revo- 
lutionary sense, withered away. The new Communist 
managers and efficiency chiefs were usually former work 
ers themselves, but very definitely former. Craftsmanship 
gave way to the expert-victim relation. Assembly lines 
began to roll, and labor underwent minute subdivision 
Factory personnel split apart into a group of bose 
making arbitrary decisions about everything and a mas 
of downgraded hands reduced to ignorance and obeti 
ence. 

Another tool which America placed in the Kremlin: 


arsenal was the speedup. As long as a worker’s output de- 
pends on his pace, it is in the interest of managemet! 
that he should work fast. The slave-driver used a whip. 


The mass-production boss has a slicker method. Sint 
the pace of operations is governed by the mechanis! 


itself, he need only step up that pace to the limit af 
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endurance. Or, if he wants to economize on wages, he 
an give each man on the line a little more work to do, 
fre the ones whose share is thus parceled out, and keep 
the line rolling as before. 

The CIO and social conscience virtually put a stop 
to this in America. But in Russia there was no CIO, 
and social conscience took un-American forms. A factory 
manager with orders to improve performance could 
reduce his workers to exhausted automata strictly in the 
line of duty. 

Where the worker could control his own pace, an- 
other possibility lay open: piecework wage incentives. 
The political Left had been denouncing piecework for 
decades, but Stalin brought it in and his followers re- 
acted accordingly. At this juncture, the ghost of Taylor 
emerged. How, after all, is a piecework rate to be de- 
termined? What is a reasonable standard? 

You can take a stop-watch to a worker and find out 
vhat time you should allow him to perform an operation 
won a part. But if you use this technique to fix an output 
standard and a rate for the job, you must be careful of 
two things: first, that you form your concept on the 
basis of an average worker and not a record-breaker— 
or the rest will have to wear themselves out to meet 
your standard; and. second, that you abide by the re- 
sultant wage rate. Workers know from bitter experience 
how easy it is to ginger up a whole shop with piecework 
bonuses and then cut the rates. 

Under Communism, both these principles were long 
ago violated. Standards were set “scientifically” in the 
approved Yankee style—but they were set on the best 
workers, and all the others were then required to catch 
up. Piecework incentives were introduced, but workers 
found themselves cheated of the rewards of effort by cuts 
in the rates. Resentment slowly gave place to defeated 
submission. The state had shown who was in the saddle. 

Out of the campaign for production came still a 


| fourth emanation of United States technology: the loyal, 


methods-minded Stakhanovite worker. He 
toiled like a madman. He also applied the latest effi- 
ciency techniques himself, in the Taylorite spirit of 
collaboration with management. Soviet leadership gave 
him his reward in special pay and privileges. Thousands 
of his kind appeared, and together they constituted a 
labor aristocracy docile to those above. Any American 
employer would have been glad to achieve such per- 
fected company-unionism as Stalin created. 

So much for the contribution of U.S. technology to 
the Soviet system. The process of copying is still going 
on. We may rest reasonably assured that the latest ad- 
Yances made on this continent will soon have their 
counterparts in the Eastern world. Those who guide 
developments here are also guiding developments there. 

€ question is: Which way are they guiding them? 
And is there anything they can do which will loosen the 
bonds their predecessors unintentionally helped impose? 


energetic, 
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The chief trends in American technology at the mo- 
ment are three. They are closely connected. Together, 
they hold out the best visible promise of high pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, we may expect the Russians to go 
along with them. 

First is the trend toward “automation” or robot fac- 
tories. The word “automation” was coined by a Ford 
executive, and the Ford Engine Plant at Cleveland led 
the way. In the automotive industry, the oil industry and 
the chemical industry, plants are springing up where 
much of the productive labor has been taken entirely 
out of human hands. Material is not only processed 
mechanically, but transferred mechanically from point 
to point, through a bewildering array of electronically- 
guided devices. Human workers continue to exist, but 
they do not make anything or directly contribute to the 
product by their own efforts. They are concerned with 
maintenance and control instead of production. 

Automation and other changes have led to stagger- 
ingly complex problems in management. Neither the 
narrow specialist nor the genius with “hunches” is equal 
to the task. In answer to this challenge, a technique called 
“operations research” has begun to take root in industry. 
It is a long step toward truly scientific management. 
Teams of experts converge on a problem from many 
different angles, and arrive, in partnership, at a mathe- 
matical statement which enables them to solve it by cal- 
culation. The boss no longer decides. He only executes. 

To serve the needs of operations research and to per- 
form many other controlling functions, the famous elec- 
tronic brains or computers are gradually proving them- 
selves indispensable. Ford, GM, General Electric and 
Monsanto Chemicals are now experimenting with them. 
Doubt remains as to their proper scope. A Fortune 
symposium on the robot factory showed a widespread 
agreement that computers fitted in somewhere, but little 
agreement as to where. The signs are that they will find 
their place in industry mainly as the extension of au- 
tomation to the staff level. Problems now solved (after a 
fashion) by the informed judgment of engineers and ac- 
countants will in the future be handled objectively and 
in far fuller detail by computers. Problems at present 
beyond human capabilities will enter the field of practical 
administration. 

Here, then, are these three trends—toward automation, 
operations research, and the performance of staff func- 
tions by electronic computers. All three are known to 
have spread to Russia. What effects will they have? 

The answer is most interesting. With the coming of 
these trends, the technological basis of the Soviet order 
has begun to crack. For today the pattern of the last 
fifty years has changed. The most promising techniques 


for high productivity are not compatible with a rigidly 


despotic system—at any rate, not with any yet devised. 
In the first place, the correlation between production 
and human effort is disappearing. Output in automated 
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plants does not vary in any obvious ratio with the ac- 
tivity of the workers. Conversely, the speed of the mech- 
anism does not govern this activity in anything like the 
manner of a manual assembly line. 

It has been reasonably forecast that automation will 
squeeze out time-study and piecework incentive schemes. 
Incentives may in the future be based on quality rather 
than quantity, on standards of competence rather than 
application. But, under the new order, there would seem 
to be immense difficulty in setting up incentives at all. 
In a pamphlet published by the American Management 
Association (Automation and Other Technological Ad- 
vances, Management Series No. 205) occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph: “The more automatic production be- 
comes, the harder it is to provide meaningful incentives 
for workers. .. . The old idea of increased effort’s getting 
its reward doesn’t make much sense in such cases.” 

The Communist governments must press forward with 
automation or be left hopelessly behind in the production 
race. A report by Malyshev to the Communist Party 
Congress of October 1952 indicates that rapid progress 
is in fact being made. But the faster the progress, the 
more subversive it will be of the present industrial 
despotism. The extraction of maximum effort by piece- 
work manipulation will become obsolete. The Stakhano- 
vite shock-worker, with his disruptive privileges, will 
drop out of the picture. Speedup may continue to some 
extent, but it will no longer bludgeon the worker into 
the same state of insensitivity. In each automated plant, 
the police and the Party will doubtless do their best to 
hold firm. But, without the technological tools of mastery, 
their grip will be weakened. 

Among Westerners. labor organization and a more 
humane outlook have already restrained the evils of 
Taylorism and Fordism. Abuses now becoming § tech- 
nologically impossible have already for some time been 
socially impracticable. Hence. we will not feel the 
sharpness of the transition. But Communist management 
will. 

The obsolescence of effort. and therefore of practices 
to extort effort. is not the whole story. Two further points 
deserve careful consideration. It has been noted by sev- 
eral industrial commentators that automation brings 
changes in the work force and in the kind of jabor re- 
quired. Most jobs call for higher levels of skill; many 
shop employes approximate the status of engineers. 
Hence, the traditional mass-production man, downgraded 
and without control over his job, becomes a far less 
frequent phenomenon. There are no longer enough of 
him to set the tone of the factory. 

This upward movement of the workers, if not in- 
compatible with the Stalinist system, will at least create 
problems for it. Management and supervision will be 
forced to re-learn and re-train at a headlong pace in order‘ 
to keep their people in line. Since quality, in the auto- 
mated plant, is so much more important than physical 








energy, the whip will be no adequate answer. It appears 
that a more democratic type of organization may be 
forced into existence. A word again from the American 
Management Association pamphlet quoted above: “Super. 
visory personnel .. . 
to cope with the better-educated and more demanding 


need more skill in handling people 


employes that automation brings with it.” (Italics sup. 
plied. ) 

Lastly, there are the remoter consequences of auto- 
mation and allied trends, with respect to the nature of 
management and the kind of function it discharges. The 
contrast between the worker on the one hand and the in. 
dustrial bureaucracy on the other will become less 
marked. For example, with the field of time-study and 
methods-study sharply reduced, the efficiency expert will 
be less in evidence. Moreover, while a measure of cen- 
tralization must persist, the increasing use of scientific 
techniques and automatic computers will curtail the zone 
of arbitrary decision. The group of bosses swaying an 
enterprise with their individual whims will be replaced by 
teams of analysts and computer-operators, whose essen- 
tially factual findings will largely govern executive action. 
Computing principles will in due course be embodied in 
simpler, less tricky installations, and in proportion as 
this happens management’s key information-processers 
will be less and less sharply differentiated from the 
people on the plant floor. Nearly everybody in the plant 
will be simply working some sort of machine. 

Such changes as these would seem to pose insoluble 
problems for the Communist system as it functions at 
present, with its arbitrary bosses and social castes. 

In the competitive situation between the Western and 
Soviet blocs, increased production is a matter of desper- 
ate concern to both sides. On the whole, America still 
leads technologically. The most promising methods used 
by Americans to raise productivity will be imitated by 
the Communists, just as they were during the 1930s. But 
whereas in Stalin’s era this imitation was helpful to 
despotism, in Malenkov’s it is harmful. 

Therefore, a rapid growth of automation in the US, 
if it occurs, will be of more value to the nation and the 
world than might at first sight appear. It will raise pr0- 
ductivity at the highest rate thus far imaginable. But i 
will also exert a strong influence on the Soviet bloc. I 
the Communist rulers decline to follow the American 
lead, they will lose the race for production and sink 
back into a much weaker position in world affairs. If-* 
is more likely—they automate as fast as they can in the 
effort to keep up, their system of industrial relationship 
will crumble under the strain into something more humet. 

Communism will not be replaced by this process. How. 
ever, such developments as the growth of a genuine Rus 
sian labor movement could become practical polities 
with major results in the way of internal comprom# 
and liberalization. It is an idea which statesmen and i 
dustrialists might do well to ponder. 


The New Leader 
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Party’s experiment 
with freedom proves 


to be short-lived 


EFANOV’S 


By J. P. Hodin 


r. A SHORT TIME after Stalin’s death, it seemed 
that a new experiment was beginning for the Soviet 
artist. Influential writers and critics called for relaxa- 
tion of the pressures of ideological conformity and en- 


And, for 


time, such previously condemned writers as Mikhail 


couragement of individual creation. a short 
Zoshchenko reappeared in leading Soviet publications. 
Presumably, this new freedom would be extended to art 
and music as well. 

Unfortunately for Soviet artists, the experiment was 
short-lived. The Communist-party chiefs soon imposed 
once again their strict control of artistic creation, and 
anew the stern “socialist 


proclaimed principles of 


realism,” which restrict not only social content but artis- 
tic form. The fact is that these principles have governed 
Soviet art. to a greater or lesser degree, since the in- 
ception of the Soviet regime. 

While more cultivated Bolsheviks, such as Trotsky 
and Lunacharsky, sympathized with avant-garde artists, 
Lenin condemned them sharply as suffering from the 
“infantile disorder” of leftism. During the NEP period, 
the attitude of toleration toward leftism turned to im- 
patience. The suicide of the futurist poet Mayakovsky 
in 1930 is a case in point; although his tragic fate 
disturbed many orthodox Communists, he had in fact 
been persecuted by the Party bosses for several years 
hefore his death. Since that time, the number of talented 
artists who have disappeared, stopped writing or other- 
wise fallen from favor has increased considerably. And, 
for a long period in the postwar era, we have had the 
spectacle of the Soviet film industry unable, because of 
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‘AN UNFORGETTABLE MEETING,’ TYPICAL 





‘SOCIALIST REALISM’ 


the paralysis inflicted by the Party, to produce more 
than a handful of films a year. 

Art, say the Communist leaders, cannot be without 
idea content; it can either advance the “striving of the 
“against the people’s movement.” 
it must have popular quality, 


The impact of such criteria 


people” or it can be 
It must have “reality,” 
it must have “national form.” 
on dissonant music and post-impressionist painting is 
easily understood; it is naturally difficult for a creative 
artist to harmonize his instincts with the Marxist theory 
that art is only a “superstructure based on conditions 
of production.” 

Naum Gabo, the Russian constructivist painter. thus 
described his differences with the party ideologists 
which made him leave Russia during the 1920s: 

“Materialist in their philosophy and Marxist in their 
politics, they could not see in a work of art anything 
but a pleasurable occupation cherished in a decadent 
capitalist society and totally useless, even harmful, in 
the new society of Communism. I, however, believe that 
art has a specific function in the mental and social 
structure of human life. . Certain artists, however, 
stopped at the gates of our sense world, and by calling 
it ‘realism’ they retain the belief that they are reproduc- 
ing the true reality. Little, it seems to me, do these 
artists know how shallow their image of reality must 
appear to the scientific mind of today.” 

The much-heralded material well-being of the artist 
in Soviet Russia has, in fact, been purchased by the 
loss of his art. It will take more than brief Party-inspired 
“experiments” with creative freedom to restore that art. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Kremlin's Chief Post-Geneva Aim: 
Block West German Rearmament 


CHAMBERLIN 


Bonn 
| om NEXT few weeks will be cri- 
tical for the future of Europe. 
After its overwhelming victory at 
Geneva, Soviet diplomacy is in a 
position to concentrate on its two 
principal objectives: blocking Ger- 
man rearmament and sowing discord 
among the Western Allies. 

The course of events since Stalin’s 
death, and still more during the three 
months since the opening of the 
disastrous Geneva Conference, has 
been tragic for the free world. One 
of the shrewdest and most experi- 
enced American observers of Com- 
munist activity in Europe recently 
drew up the following list of Soviet 
diplomatic successes: 

¢ Creation of an atmosphere of 
“peace” and “coexistence,” leading 
to policies of appeasement and a re- 
duced defense effort in the West. 

¢ Dividing and weakening the At- 
lantic alliance. 

¢ Establishing Communist China 
at Geneva as a first-class national 
power, with prestige not only in Asia 
but in the West. 

© Fostering illusions about East- 
West 


strengthening and 


trade as a_ substitute for 
integrating the 
Atlantic economy. 

It is not surprising that the Soviet 
Government, after these successes, 
has promptly launched a drive for a 
new conference on Germany. with 
all the opportunities this would offer 
for indefinite postponement of Euro- 
pean political and military union and 
fostering disunity in the free world. 
But the situation, though it has cer- 


tainly deteriorated as a result of the 
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Geneva Conference, is by no means 
hopeless. 

The struggle for acceptance of 
Germany as an equal ally of the 
West, politically, militarily and eco- 
nomically, is now coming to a head. 
The stalling and obstruction that 
have delayed French ratification of 
the EDC treaty for more than two 
years seem to have almost run their 
course. By the end of August, there 
will probably be a French decision, 
one way or the other, on EDC. 

Should that decision be favorable, 
a victory outweighing in long-range 
significance the defeat at Geneva will 
have been won. Should it be un- 
favorable, the ground will be cleared 
for Anglo-American action to bring 
about the rearming of Germany by 
other means. One possibility, of 
course, would be admission of Ger- 
many to NATO and the creation of a 
national German army. 

What will happen if the French 
reject EDC and also balk at admit- 
ting Germany to NATO? Perhaps a 
clue is afforded by the recent Ameri- 
can and British decision to restore 
limited sovereignty to Germany in 
the near future, regardless of whether 
the French Parliament ratifies EDC. 
(The original understanding was 
that the Occupation would formally 
end and limited sovereignty would be 
restored simultaneously with the 
coming into force of EDC.) A sover- 
eign nation cannot be indefinitely 
kept disarmed. 

There is something refreshing in 
the political atmosphere of this im- 
provised capital of postwar Germany, 
formerly a picturesque old Rhenish 


university town, heavily bombed du. 
ing the war, now rebuilding fever. 
ishly and putting up one huge Gor. 
ernment office building or block o 
flats after another. After the vague 
ness, the Micawber-like waiting for 
something to turn up in London ani 
the prevalent neutralism and peace 
at-any-price sentiment in Paris, it 
was a relief to hear a high Gover. 
ment official here say: “Communists 
are criminals. You can’t make a 
deal with criminals.” 

The spirit of Bonn somehow r 
called my visit to Ankara, the capitd 
of Turkey, last summer. Ankara is 
hardly as agreeable a place of rei: 
dence as Paris or Rome. But Amer: 
can officials there, especially thos 
who had previously served in France 
and Italy, were almost lyrical in 
their enthusiasm over Turkish unity, 
fighting spirit, eagerness to cooper 
ate with American military and eo 
nomic advisers, and _ willingness 10 
do all that was suggested for th 
defense of their country. 

These same qualities, in an ee 
nomically much more powerful and 
developed country, will put 
backbone into the defense of Europ 
if and when Germany joins tit 
European coalition against Soviet it 
perialism. That is why German it 
tegration with the West on eql# 
terms, the primary objective “ 
Chancellor Adenauer’s foreign polics 
should also be the Number | aim¢ 
American foreign policy. If * 
waver on this issue, our whole po* 
war policy of building an anti-Com 
munist bastion in Europe will be 
shaken to its foundations. 


The New Lead# 
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EDITORIAL 


Three New Prongs 


THOSE WHO THOUGHT the Geneva agreements and/or 
the talk of a Southeast Asian alliance would slow down 
the advance of Communism in the Far East must be 
«rely disillusioned. While the Indo-China war is over, 
and while Red China now embarks on the crucial phase 
of collectivization of agriculture, Peking shows no in- 
tention of relaxing its pressure on the non-Communist 
areas of Asia. Since Geneva, we have seen three drama- 
tic evidences of new pressure: 

1, In Saigon and other areas of South Vietnam, local 
(Communists staged impressive demonstrations for Ho 
(hi Minh. Undoubtedly, these were intended as a show 
of strength, designed to intimidate on-the-fence Viet- 
namese and thus hamper the efforts of South Vietnam’s 
nw Premier, Ngo Dinh Diem. The Communists are 
working hard and early to obtain control of all Vietnam. 

2, With Communist forces now safely established 
within striking distance of Thailand, Peking vastly in- 
creased the influence of the “Free Thai” movement it 
created several months ago. Now appearing as the 
kader of this movement is Nai Pridi Phanamyong, Thai 
Premier as recently as 1947, who had been in exile for 
sveral years. Pridi now has come forth in Peking to 
denounce the present Thai regime of Pibul Songgram 
a4 corrupt instrument of “American imperialism.” Two 
sd facts aid Peking in this campaign: First, Pridi, as a 
result of his leadership of the anti-Japanese resistance, 


ity,§ iss genuinely popular in Thailand as Ho Chi Minh was 


in Indo-China. Second, the Pibul Songgram Govern- 
ment as it now stands offers little hope for a militant 
democracy; indeed, Richard Deverall in our issue of 
le 14 described it as a corrupt and semi-fascist regime. 
Pridi’s appearance in Peking means that the political 
struggle for Thailand has begun. 

3, With Anglo-American division over Communist 
ind Nationalist China deeper than ever, Peking has 
launched a vigorous propaganda drive for the “libera- 
tion” of Formosa. General Chu Teh, the Chinese Voro- 
shilov, seems to be leading the campaign, but evidently 
all organs of the totalitarian regime have been mobilized 
0 whip up “liberation” sentiment. There may be more 
amoke than fire here. While it is true that a Communist 
mvasion of Formosa might further estrange America 
and Britain, the opposite might also occur; such an at- 
lack might pull the two nations closer together. And, in 
ether case, the United States might be irrevocably drawn 
into all-out war on Chinese Communism. 

If an actual invasion of Formosa would seem im- 
Prudent for Peking, why the propaganda campaign? We 
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can only suggest that it is intended to panic the Western 
powers into further concessions, especially in regard to 
the Chinese UN seat. As this Formosa-“liberation” drive 
gets more heated, the tendency will increase in the West 
to buy Peking off with some “compromise,” such as per- 
mitting both Communist and Nationalist representatives 
in the UN Assembly while giving Peking the Security 
Council seat (and veto). Even the discussion of such 
“compromise” arrangements would tend to aggravate 
further the tensions within the non-Communist world. 

All in all, Chinese Communism continues to be active 
and inventive, posing new problems for the non-Com- 
munist world even as older ones seem resolved. Let us 
hope that the coming weeks will begin to bring more 
inspired responses to this challenge from Washington 
and London than we have witnessed in recent months. 


Once Bitten... 


IT IS RARE, but always cheering, when governments 
profit from past mistakes. In recent weeks, Britain and 
France have each given evidence that they have learned 
something from their recent woes. 

Britain, by reaching agreement with Egypt over Suez, 
shows that it has gained something by the experience of 
Iran. It will be recalled that British intransigence with 
relatively mild Iranian regimes over the oil issue helped 
bring the rise of the equally intransigent Mossadegh. 
Though Mossadegh was overthrown last summer, Lon- 
don came perilously close to seeing Communist domina- 
tion of the strategic oil fields. Now, with the Egyptian 
regime of Premier Abdel Gamal Nasser ready to nego- 
tiate, London seized its opportunity. The new agree- 
ment recognizes Egyptian sovereignty over Suez, pro- 
vides for continuity in its maintenance, and insures 
Western use of the base in the event of war. In the age 
of the intercontinental bomber, this sensible agreement 
costs Britain little strategically; at the same time, it 
deprives xenophobes in Egypt of their prime target. 

In France, the ever-bold Premier Mendés-France has 
moved toward rapid solution of the Tunisian problem. 
The solution he proposes, Tunisian autonomy, has been 
obvious for a long time, but few recent French Premiers 
have had the courage to challenge the powerful en- 
trenched interests of colonialism. Mendés-France read 
well the lesson of Indo-China, where steps to promote 
democratic self-government were always too few, too 
late, and inevitably the result of Communist pressure. 
One African nationalist, commenting on Indo-China re- 
cently, said: “It seems that the only way to obtain 
concessions from France is to turn Communist.” Mendés- 
France has now refuted this bitter prognosis, at least 
so far as Tunisia is concerned. We hope that, by the 
time this is published, he will have presented comparable 
proposals for Morocco. If he has, France, Africa and the 
entire free world will be forever in his debt. 
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Hemingway Before the Legend 


The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hemingway. 


By Charles A. Fenton. 
Farrar, Straus. 302 pp. $5.00. 


Last WINTER, while Hemingway 
was busy keeping the Hemingway 
legend alive by escaping death in the 
shadow of Mount Kilimanjaro, an 
account of the non-legendary Hem- 
ingway was being readied for his 
conversations and 
with 
friends and acquaintances, and from 


From 


public. 
correspondence Hemingway's 
a painstaking reading of his high- 
school and newspaper writings. 
Charles Fenton gathered the ma- 
terials for a carefully detailed ac- 
count of the apprentice days that pre- 
ceded In Our Time and The Sun 
Also Rises. lf the book is anti-legend- 
ary. it is in no sense debunking: it 
simply tries to be factual. scholarly 
and safe. 

Mr. Fenton gives us good pictures 
of Hemingway as a_ student and 
writer for high-school publications 
in Oak Park. cub reporter on the 
Kansas City Star, ambulance driver 
in Italy during World War I, free- 
lance journalist in Toronto and Chi- 
cago, and finally feature writer and 
foreign correspondent for the Tor- 
onto Star and Star Weekly. Much 
of the material that he brings to- 
gether here is new. For this every- 
one interested in Hemingway can 


The book will 


prove indispensable for anyone who 


only be grateful. 
seeks facts about the early Heming- 
way. and especially about his ap- 
prentice writings. 

But in resolutely refusing not to 
theorize, or even interpret, Mr. Fen- 
ton adopted a self-denying ordinance 
that prevents him fom giving his 
material the significance and the life 
it should have. Dangerous as it is to 





HEMINGWAY 


probe beneath the surface. one can 
never discover what is there unless 
he takes the risk. Mr. Fenton does 
not hold that Hemingway is a simple 
man or that the sources of his art can 
be illuminated by simple examination 
of the surfaces. Yet, he never seri- 
ously tries to get at the complexities 
that 
much they forbid final explanations. 


demand examination however 

Thus, after giving details of Hem- 
ingway’s childhood and school days, 
tells us that the All- 


American Boy is a more accurate 


the author 


image than the turbulent youth (or, 
by implication, the wounded hero of 
Philip Young’s study): 

“It was characteristic of such a 
that this 
should disguise a more somber aspect 
of his life and attitudes. 
way as an adult has never taken any- 


temperament buoyancy 


Heming- 


thing easily, nor do many high-school 
students of intelligence and _sensi- 
tivity have an entirely carefree ex- 
istence. It is this side of his Oak 
Park boyhood which has been em- 
phasized by Freudian literary com- 
mentators and casual biographers. 
Hemingway himself has encouraged 
the legend of a turbulent youth. The 
occasional tensions of the period 
have been magnified until the sym- 
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bol of his boyhood is a runaway 
vagabondage. Such episodes did oe. 
cur, of course, as they occur for 
many boys; they are almost a pattem 
for a certain kind of middle-clas 
American boyhood.” 

Later, he says: “To think of his 
adolescence in terms of misery ot 
maladjustment is to misunderstand 
his Oak Park experience and his 
personality as a whole.” Probabli. 
But after taking away one key which 
might have helped us to an under- 
standing. albeit a partial one, Mb. 
Fenton leaves us with no key at all 

The book provides a great mam 
glimpses of the man who later be 
came familiar to all of us. In his 
first reporting job, on the Kansas 
City Star, Hemingway showed the 
acute interest in words, the insistence 





on precise observation, and_ the 








ability to work hard and take “great 
pains” that were later characteristic 
As soon as he got to Paris on his 
way to join the ambulance service. 
he hopped a taxi and said, “Drive 
up to where those shells are falling” 
In Italy, he immediately complainel 
of the Austrians’ failure to attack the 
entrenched “I’m fed uf 
. .. There’s nothing here but scener 


Italians: 


and too damn much of that.” 
One of his Toronto acquaintance 
just after the war remembers hi! 
as shadow-boxing while others co" 
versed. In Chicago, he snorted a 
his friends’ discussions of art, al 
ostentatiously left to watch the fight 
ers working out in the gym. I 
Paris, as a foreign correspondedl 
working hard between dispatches 
do “real” writing, he despised the 
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“drange-acting and strange-looking 
breed that crowd the tables of the 
Café Rotonde . . . posing as artists.” 

“Having a wonderful time!!! Had 
ny baptism of fire my first day 
here, when an entire munition plant 
exploded. We carried them in like 
at the General Hospital, Kansas 
City.” Mr. Fenton explains that this 
excerpt from a Milan letter expresses 


| Hemingway’s “public personality.” 
| What we cannot help wishing is that 


he had attempted to disentangle 
Hemingway’s public and private per- 
sonalities, or, if so it turned out, to 
show where the two became con- 
fused or fused in Hemingway him- 
elf, What is pose, and what his 
natural posture? Mr. Fenton doesn’t 
try to tell us, and the glimpses don’t 
sifice to answer the questions we 
want to ask, 

The main concern of the book, 
however, is not personality but 
literary apprenticeship, and a large 
proportion consists of quotations 
from Hemingway’s journalistic writ- 
ings. The seeds of his mature style 
can he found in his early style (of 
course), and here we can watch the 
seed sprout and grow under the care 
and cultivation of Wellington and 
Moise of the Kansas City Star, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Gertrude Stein and, 


| above all, the young Poppa himself. 
) If Gertrude Stein was unfair to him 


when she pictured him pacing the 
too, head in hand, crying in an- 
guish, “My career, my career!” 
there yet was much essential truth 
in the picture. Hemingway was a 
dedicated, determined writer. He 
could turn out trash at the dictates 
of editors with an astonishing and 
frightening facility—as anyone who 
read his Look account of the recent 
African misadventures well knows. 


| But he had his eye steadily, con- 
| Slously and self-consciously, on his 


goal: to get out of journalism and 


} Write things that would endure. 


Mr. Fenton seeks to “show us, 
through copious quotations, how his 
style gradually developed and how 
he used his journalism to help him 
toward his fiction. But, just as in 
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the discussions of Hemingway’s per- 
sonality, the author never gets be- 
neath the surface. He makes one 
fine analysis of the differences be- 
tween an original cable from Adrian- 
ople and the revised version for Jn 
Our Time. Otherwise, the sections 
dealing with Hemingway as foreign 
correspondent—and they make up al- 
most half the book—offer little to 
repay us for the tedium of reading 


so many of the articles and dis- 
patches which their author has 
certainly never wanted to re-read. 
Here as elsewhere, one feels that, 
though Mr. Fenton has collected a 
wealth of interesting material, in 
endeavoring to avoid what he con- 
sidered the errors of preceding in- 
terpreters he has fallen into the even 
worse error of saying little beyond 
the obvious. 





Organization and Freedom 


The American Anarchy. 
By Lionel Gelber. 
Schuman. 212 pp. $3.50. 


THE PHRASE which recurs most 
often in this compactly written book 
is “organized multitude.” The de- 
velopment of technology has brought 
in its wake new techniques in or- 
ganizing human beings into indus- 
trial, political and cultural groups. 
The vastness of the organization 
presents dangers: In a totalitarian so- 
ciety, the “organized multitude” can 
be effectively controlled by a small 
hierarchy of rulers. In a democratic 
society, there are certain checks on 
the power of the ruling groups: but 
an entrenched bureaucracy, grown 
all the larger and more entrenched 
because of the complexities of inod- 
ern society, can gradually pre-empt 
the power theoretically residing in 
their masters—the public. 

There is thus no_hard-and-fast 
guarantee in the form of government. 
In the final analysis, it is the tradi- 
tion, the habits of the people, their 
culture which can overcome these 
constantly recurring dangers to what 
Gelber calls the “revaluation of 
man,” t.e., a society in which the 
dignity of the individual receives in- 
creasing recognition as the highest 
object of organization. Nineteenth- 
century liberalism was naive enough 
to believe that the mere advance in 
knowledge and science would insure 
that “revaluation.” The bitter lesson 
of our age is that progress can just 


Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


as well be employed for the “devalu- 
ation” of man. 
The conclusion? 
“Between as within 
prospects of liberty in the twentieth 
century have been and will be de- 


nations, the 


cided by a ceaseless struggle between 
responsible and irresponsible power.” 
For “nowhere is justice, whether for 
the one or the many, continuous, 
automatic, self-generating.” 

This is not an easy book to read. 
Too much thought and knowledge 
have been compressed into aphorisms 
of uncommon style to make for 
smooth digestion. Gelber’s penchant 
for epigrams, occasionally degen- 
erating into puns, seems to be the 
only temptation to which he suc- 
cumbs. Yet, if the style is sometimes 
baffling, it is just as often arresting. 

As the title indicates, the author 
calls attention especially to the pit- 
falls inherent in America’s sudden 
rise to world leadership. He pleads 
for a better understanding of the 
forces at work in modern society and 
for tempering high-minded aims and 
moral fervor with a realistic ap- 
proach. 

The effort of reading this book is 
rewarded. To have read it is not 
only to have learned a great deal, but 
to have thought through intensely 
most of the basic problems of today’s 
world. 





The Little World of Giovanni Guareschi 


Don Camillo’s Dilemma. 
By Giovanni Guareschi. 
Farrar, Straus. 255 pp. $3.00. 


THERE ARE two Giovanni Guar- 
eschis. One is the comic, handlebar- 
mustachioed extrovert and _ benign 
creator of happy-go-lucky characters 
who people a “little world” in which 
life may not always be smooth but 
happy endings to man-made tribu- 
lations are almost always in the 
cards. Then there is the second 
Guareschi: the political man, the 
sharp-tongued and not always scrup- 
ulous editor of the grimly humorous 
weekly Candido, which lampoons 
and maligns everyone who does not 
fall within 
thought and action. 

The most recent and flagrant of 
these slanders involved two Italian 


neo-Fascist limits of 


elder statesmen of unimpeachable 
character, President Luigi Einaudi 
and former Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri. Brought to trial again while 
still under suspended sentence for 
having libeled the President of Italy, 
Guareschi was condemned on April 
16 to one year in prison for pub- 
lishing two forged letters supposedly 
written by de Gasperi in 1942 to 
Field Marshal Alexander, then Allied 


Commander in Italy, suggesting that 
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Rome be bombed by Allied planes. 

This second and quite unfunny 
Guareschi has managed not to in- 
sinuate himself too prominently in- 
to the first two volumes of his 
“little world” adventures. In _ this 
third volume, however, he can often 
be felt tugging at the puppets’ strings. 
The antics of Don Camillo, the iron- 
fisted and thick-skulled parish priest, 
and the enterprising, brawny Red 
Mayor, which once seemed good 
clean fun, are not so felicitous now. 
The situations are often labored, and 
with strain comes a new note of 
savagery which makes one increas- 
ingly and uncomfortably aware that 
we are no longer in the presence of 
two opinionated but well-meaning 
provincial buffoons engaging in 
adolescent horseplay. Beneath the 
rough-housing, the priest and the 
Mayor—for all their secret midnight 
consultations and superficial entente 
cordiale—are playing with teeth 
clenched hard. 

The slaps and brickbats are per- 
haps less frequent, but harder; the 
aim is surer. The tricks are more 
cruel. Beatings and hair-shearing are 
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taken as a matter of course. Coercion 
by castor oil, held in such high ¢. 
teem by the late unlamented regime, 
reappears in the frankly nostalgic 
story “Back to 1922,” in which a 
former Fascist thug turns up at 
Carnival time astride a motorcycle 
and forces the Mayor (Don Camillo 
escapes the same treatment by a 
fluke) to down two tumblersful of 
the ignominious political cathartic, 
Since no Italian small town can 
be expected to furnish indefinite 
amounts of rip-roaring material, 
Guareschi resorts to the device of dis. 
covering a cupboard encased since 
the early sixteenth century within 
the wall of the sacristy of Don Camil- 
lo’s church. The mischief it yields 
serves for a number of stories, some 
of them truly amusing and other 
oozing sentimentality. The best of 
the present uneven collection are the 
episodes dealing with contemporary 
situations, most of which concem 
the Red Mayor’s efforts to get ahead 
by fair means or foul (with the ef 
fective complicity of his friendly 
enemy, Don Camillo) in our capital 
ist society: his eighth-grade examint- 
tions to permit him to spar on 4 
equal footing with the opposition on 
the School Board; his winning of @ 
10-million-lire lottery prize, which 
he collects and rationalizes on the 
basis of the not-very-doctrinaitt 
theory of “Every man for himself and 
the Party for all of us together.” 
On the whole. however, the joke 
has gone on too long. The fine edgt 
is off. And when Don Camillo, over 
whelmed by the succession of dilem 
mas that Guareschi has dreamed 
for him, seeks to justify himself and 
his unorthodox actions before the 
altar, Christ replies in the weal! 
tones of one who has heard all thi 
once too often. To which we 
irresistibly tempted to add: “Amen. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Calls Church-State Separation 
Vital to American Way of Life 
lawrence T. King’s letter in THe New 
Leaner of June 28 is a distortion of the facts. 


} Our system of government is not “based on the 


recognition that man’s first allegiance is not 
to the state, but to God.” That is exclusively 
the Catholic viewpoint. Washington (Treaty 
vith Tripoli, 1797) declared that “the Govern- 


; ment of the United States is not in any sense 


founded upon the Christian religion.” Further- 
nore, the Constitution of the United States 
gecifically states that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” There 
is nothing in our basic guarantees about al- 
legiance to God; Americans are free to worship 
or not to worship, as their conscience dictates. 
Separation of Church and State is funda- 
mental to our way of living. Any attempt to 
break down that separation should be exposed 
and resisted as a menace to our freedom. 

New York City Gustav Davipson 


Contests Shirer’s Version 


Of 1947 Resignation from CBS 


Reviewing William L. Shirer’s novel Stranger 
Come Home in THE New Leaver of June 21, 
Granville Hicks describes himself as “one who 
suares Mr. Shirer’s indignation.” “As an attack 
on Senator McCarthy, Red Channels, and the 
cowardly behavior of certain high-placed radio 
executives . . . ,” says Mr. Hicks, “the book 
is effective enough.” Thus, he squarely endorses 
Shirer’s accusations. 

In mentioning McCarthy and Red Channels, 
Mt. Hicks is making the obvious translations 
fom the thinly disguised substitutes used in 


| the novel. Why, then, doesn’t he translate the 
| lames of those “cowardly radio executives”— 


namely, CBS President William S. Paley and 
Vice President Edward R. Murrow? I am no 
partisan of Paley and Murrow, but let us com- 
pare Shirer’s accusations with the known facts 
of his dispute with CBS in March 1947. 
Shirer was then not only preaching his usual 
love-theSoviets gospel, but in particular he was 
attacking the Truman Doctrine, which had just 
een announced. He was continuing his long 
campaign in favor of the Communist-controlled 
Greek EAM and its military arm, ELAS. He 
pie denouncing Churchill for thwarting them. 
Shirer’s listening audience was apparently 
‘maller than CBS had expected, in view of his 
ivorable broadcast time—Sundays at 5:45 P.M. 
BS decided to give his spot to Joseph C. 
Harsch and to transfer Shirer to another time. 


Shi . 
hiter rejected the transfer and resigned. 


_ ‘he Communists urged a boycott of his 
‘ponsor, Shirer’s complaints of injustice were 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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J J Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“A Cinematic barrel of fun! “—ZUNSER, CUE 


“SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 
JANE POWELL - HOWARD KEEL 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS - An M-G-M Picture 
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ON STAGE: “DUTCH TREAT’ — Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 
i\ Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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no man ever loosed 
such fury... 

no woman ever 
felt such fire! 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


carefully vague. Significantly, on March 3) 
1947 the New York Times reported: “Although 
others have declared that Mr. Shirer was forced 
from the air because of his liberal viewpoint, 
he has not made such a statement.” It quoted 
Murrow as saying after Shirer’s last broad. 
cast: “At no time has he claimed to us tha 
our decision was based upon any objection 
to the content of his broadcast or on whet 
have been called his liberal views.” Was Mu. 
row lying? If so, why didn’t Shirer contradic 
him at once? 

Seven years pass. Shirer produces his lates 
hunk of self-glorification, disguised as a nove 
In this there is a Big Scene in the office of 
the bullying Paley, who denounces Shirer and 
squelches the glum and craven Murrow. Pale 
thunders against Shirer for a broadcast he ha 
just made, and forbids him to broadcast an- 
other script, in which he is about to assail a 
wicked Senator. 

Did anything like this take place? If so, why 
didn’t Shirer say so in 1947? If it did not 
take place, then Shirer’s fictionalized account, 
which has deceived Mr. Hicks and many other 
readers, is not merely fiction—it is a lie anda 
libel. 

[ add two facts, briefly: 

1. After Shirer left CBS, he spoke repeated! 
at Communist-front affairs, surrounded by wel: 
known Communists, addressing obviously Com 
munist audiences, in an atmosphere hard for: 
non-Communist to breathe in. 

2. Shirer hasn’t sued the publishers of Re 
Channels, but several others named in it have 
Just as Shirer’s novel was about to go on silt 
the first Red Channels libel trial came.to 
end in the Supreme Court of New York County 
The plaintiff had finished presenting his 
Justice Irving H. Saypol, without hearing § 
word of answering testimony, directed the jun 
to find for the defense. 

New York City Anprew Aves 


FABIANS QOS “Feareose ss 
BKIYN JOAN CRAWFORD 
"Johnny Guitar" 
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THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal 
ganizations are requested when pial 
ning theater parties to do so throw 

Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 


15th St. N.Y.C. 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. We'll 
be glad to send every one of 
them a FREE copy of THE 
New Leaver. We’ve found it 
doesn’t take more than one 
copy to make a new friend. 
Help us gain new readers at 
no cost to yourself, Just fill in 
the form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DEPART- 
MENT, Tue New LeEaper, 7 
East 15th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 
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in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little hand... for now The security of our homes is our worthiest 
begins a little heart’s journey into prayer ... the guide goal. And providing it is a privilege unique ing 
ts Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. country like ours, where each of us is free tg 
But the pattern is security, and it is Dad’s privilege choose his way. 
to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. And, think: The security that begins in yO 
In this binding, enclosing love life finds its home, joined to that of other homes, builds thal 


finest answer. strength of America, 


Saving for security is easy! ~ 
Read every word—now! ~ 


If you’ve tried to save and fai 
chances are it was because you didi 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings 
tem that really works—the Payral 
Savings .Plan for investing in U 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. 
to your company’s pay office, ch 
the amount you want to save—a cou 
of dollars a payday, or as much as jf 
wish. That money will be set aside 
you before you even draw your pay 
And automatically invested in Seri 
“EK” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week a 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Saving 
Bonds earn interest at an average @ 
3% per year, compounded semianni= 
ally, when held to maturity! And tq 
can go on earning interest for as lo Z 
as 19 years and 8 months if you Wish) 
giving you a return of 80% ony 
original investment! 


Eight million working men 
women are building their security 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For ye 
sake, and your family’s, too, how ab 
signing up today? If you are S@® 
employed, ask your banker about 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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